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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right of the 
vertical ruie is either direct quotation from or objective summary 
of the words of the author named in the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For readers who 
would like to obtain full texts or subscribe to publications quoted, 
all sources are recapitulated in an alphabetical list which includes 
addresses, frequency of publication, single copy and subscription 
costs. This list begins on page 4. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they seriously 
affect our democratic way of life, relevant in the sense that they 
take into account new knowledge in the physical and social sciences, 
open in the sense that they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new information or new 
ideas or comes from an unexpected source or provides a better 
way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They cover general 
and special periodicals; academic journals and proceedings of 
learned societies; books, pamphlets and reports from commercial 
publishers, universities, foundations and funds, citizen organiza- 
tions and special interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, 
especially editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and intergovern- 
ment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 


READERS SERVICE 


Through its Readers Service, Current makes available free to 
subscribers each month a selection of brochures and reprints, 
some of which are cited in the text. The list appears on the back 
cover. The flap on the back cover is a postpaid card for ordering 
Readers Service items. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


Sometime during the last week or two of this year, one of our 
readers will receive the 150,000th copy of a brochure, pamphlet 
or document sent free through our Readers Service. Our count is 
not sufficiently accurate to permit us to identify this reader and 
bring him to New York for the ceremonial presentation of a gold- 
plated frontier problem. However, we can at least share with our 
readers the secrets of what one of our correspondents has called 
“the most effective free book club in the country.” 

The questions most frequently asked are: ‘‘How do you ever do 
it?’’ and ‘‘How do you select the material?” 

The implication of the first question is that it must be an expen- 
sive operation. It is. What makes it possible at all is the fact that 
almost all the materials sent out are made available at no cost 
by the organizations that publish them. Nevertheless, the addi- 
tional administrative and mechanical expenses, including postage, 
are great. The over-all average cost of filling a request (the average 
request is for six items) is fifty cents. Fortunately, a new founda- 
tion, the Library Foundation for Voluntary Organizations, feels that 
Current is working directly in its own field and hence is willing to 
meet this expense to the degree that its resources permit. 

In selecting the material for Readers Service we try to adhere 
to the standards we use in the magazine. We would like eventually 
to make available to our readers, free and from this single source, 
the full texts of all documents from which we quote excerpts. We 
are occasionally able to do so. In this issue there are two such items. 
But to do it for all excerpts we would have to provide most of the 
reprints ourselves and this we cannot yet afford. 

An additional source of material for Readers Service is the world 
of foundations and educational organizations. Their publications 
usually deal with problems that concern us. Though the material 
is not always new, it is almost always valuable as background for 
what appears in Current. 

This leads to another welcome source of Readers Service ma- 
terial: the social action organizations. The purpose of Current, as 
we have explained in the past, is to act as the trade journal, the 
monthly handbook, for the concerned citizen. But the concerned 
citizen is useless unless he translates his concern into action. We 
say to our readers: don’t mull endlessly; at some point go out and 
pick up a burning brand. Action, action based on knowledge, 
thought and responsibility, is indeed the end result which we hope 
to produce. 

Therefore we welcome in our Readers Service list material from 
the many organizations devoted to saving the world or one of its 
parts. We don’t care what the program is. We ask only that the 
organization consist of responsible citizens whose program is with- 
in the context of our democratic aims and methods. 


SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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Enver Hoxha 


Nikita Khrushchev 


THE COMMUNIST BLOC 


The 22nd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held in 
Moscow in late October, was to be a gathering of party members and dele- 
gates from abroad at which Premier Nikita Khrushchev was to present his 
draft program for a prosperous Soviet Union over the next two decades. 
Intended or no, the unveiling of this Communist utopia was overshadowed 
by a doubly divisive controversy inside and outside the Soviet Union as 
Khrushchev launched a new de-Stalinization campaign (which led to the 
removal of Stalin’s body from the mausoleum in Red Square), denounced the 
“anti-party group”’ of former Soviet leaders (Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Georgi 
M. Malenkov, Lazar M. Kaganovich, Nikolai Bulganin and Marshal Kliment Y. 
Voroshilov), broke with the Albanian Communist leaders, and set the stage 
for a mighty Sino-Soviet quarrel over leadership of the Communist bloc. 


DIALOGUE IN PARADISE 


It is now known that the feud between Albania and Premier Khrushchev 
reached its height at the Communist summit meeting in November- 
December 1960 (see Current, February 1961, page 37). There, before 
delegates from eighty-one Communist parties, the leader of the Albanian 
Workers (Communist) party, Enver Hoxha (pronounced Ho-ja), delivered 
a personal attack on Khrushchev. Excerpts from Hoxha’s speech have since 
become available in the non-Communist world. 


“Anyone who does not see that imperialism is preparing for war is blind. 
Anyone who sees it and refuses to recognise it is a traitor... . 

“World war is not fatally inevitable, but we insist that it should be 
made clear that war will not be wholly rejected until imperialism has 
disappeared. . . . We must prepare to seize power by violence. It is only 
in this way that the struggle for peace will be won. .. . 

“Khrushchev has distorted the thesis of Leninism to suit his own purposes; 
no party has yet seized power without resorting to violence. We shall fight 
for peace and disarmament on the basis of the Moscow declaration of 1957 
and we shall fight against imperialism, revisionism and dogmatism. 

“Albania does not wish to separate itself from the socialist camp, but 
if we think that errors are committed we shall say so. . . . The cult of 
personality does not apply only to Stalin.” (Speech, Moscow Conference 
of Communist Parties, Nov. 16, 1960) 


“Comrade Hoxha, you have poured a bucket of dung over me, and 
now you will have to wipe it off!” (Speech, Moscow Conference of Com- 
munist Parties, Nov. 16, 1960) 


“The Albanian leaders are not hiding the fact that they do not like our 
party’s policy aimed at resolutely overcoming the harmful consequences of 
Stalin’s cult of personality, at a sharp condemnation of misuse of power 
and at the re-establishment of Leninist principles of party and government 
life. 

“Such a position of the Albanian leaders is explained by the fact that 
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Chou En-lai 


Mikhail A. Suslov 


Albanian 
Workers 
Party 


they themselves, to our regret and sorrow, are repeating methods that took 
place in our country in the period of the cult of personality. .. . 

“If the Albanian leaders hold dear the interests of their people and the 
cause of building Socialism in Albania, if they really want friendship with 
the Soviet Communist party and with all fraternal parties, then they must 
abandon their erroneous views and return to a party of unity and close 
collaboration in the fraternal family of the Socialist community, a path of 
unity with the entire world Communist movement.” (Speech, 22nd Con- 
gress, Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Oct. 17, 1961) 


The Premier of Communist China: 


“We hold that if a dispute or difference unfortunately arises between 
fraternal parties or fraternal countries, it should be resolved patiently in 
the spirit of proletarian internationalism and on the principles of equality 
and unanimity through consultations. Any public, one-sided censure of any 
fraternal party does not help unity and is not helpful in resolving problems. 
To lay bare a dispute between fraternal parties or fraternal countries openly 
in the face of the enemy cannot be regarded as a serious Marxist-Leninist 
attitude. Such an attitude will only grieve those near and dear to us and 
gladden our enemies. The Communist Party of China sincerely hopes that 
fraternal parties which have disputes or differences will unite afresh on 
the basis of Marxism-Leninism and on the basis of mutual respect, inde- 
pendence, and equality. This, in my opinion, is the position which we Com- 
munists ought to take on this question.” (Speech, 22nd Congress, Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Oct. 20, 1961) 


Mr. Suslov is a member of the Soviet Communist Party’s Presidium. 


“The Albanian Workers (Communist) party crassly violates the Leninist 
norms of party life. The personality cult and arbitrariness flourish in it. 
Gen. Enver Hoxha and [Premier] Mehmet Shehu have created an intol- 
erable atmosphere in the party. All criticism is persecuted. Terrorism 
reigns in the country.” (Speech, 22nd Congress, Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, Moscow, Oct. 21, 1961) 


A statement issued by the Central Committee of the Albanian Workers 
party: 

“Khrushchev’s anti-Marxist lies and attacks serve only the enemies of 
communism and of the Albanian People’s Republic, the various imperialists 
and the Yugoslav revisionists. 

“Nikita Khrushchev, in disclosing to the enemies the misunderstandings 
which have existed for a long time between the leadership of the Soviet 
Communist party and the Albanian Workers party, brutally violated the 
1960 Moscow statement which stresses that misunderstandings that arise 
between the sisterly parties must be patiently settled in the spirit of prole- 
tarian internationalism on the basis of the principles of equality, and by 
consultation. . . . Nikita Khrushchev bears full responsibility for this anti- 
Marxist act and for all the consequences which may flow from it. . . . 

“In the face of the anti-Marxist attack by Nikita Khrushchev and those 
who support it, in the face of slanders and inventions which aim at dis- 
crediting our party, and in the face of the serious danger to the future 
destiny of the unity of the international Communist and workers’ move- 
ment and the Socialist camp, the Albanian Workers party cannot remain 
silent. The Albanian Workers party will make known, by means of facts 
and documents, to the whole international Communist and workers’ move- 
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ment and to all world public opinion, the whole truth about the relations 
between the Albanian Workers party and the Soviet Communist party 
leadership, so that it may be seen on which side the truth lies, and it will 
unmask the anti-Marxist and anti-Albanian activities of Nikita Khrushchev 
and his troupe.” (Statement broadcast by Tirana (Albania) Radio, Oct. 
20, 1961) 


“Our great party has more than once been subjected to bitter, dirty 
attacks from the overt and concealed enemies of communism. But it is 
necessary to say straightforwardly that we do not recall an instance when 
anyone passed with such dizzy speed from expressions and vows of eternal 
friendship to unbridled anti-Soviet slander the way the Albanian leaders 
have done. Obviously in this way they expect to prepare the ground to 
win for themselves the right to the handouts of the imperialists. The im- 
perialists are always ready to pay 30 pieces of silver to those who split 
the ranks of communism. But pieces of silver have never brought anyone 
anything but dishonor and shame. . . . 

“Everything vicious that existed in our country during the period of the 
personality cult is being manifested in the worst form in the Albanian 
Workers party. It is now no secret that the Albanian leaders remain in 
power by resorting to violence and arbitrariness. There has long existed 
in the Albanian Workers party an abnormal, vicious situation in which 
every person who does not meet with the approval of the leadership may 
be subjected to harsh repressions. Where now are those Albanian Commu- 
nists who created the party, struggled against the Italian and German 
fascist invaders? Almost all of them havé’ become victims of the bloody 
misdeeds of Mehmet Shehu and Enver Hoxha.... 

“The leader of the delegation of the Communist party of China, Comrade 
Chou En-lai, in his speech expressed anxiety over the matter of openly 
raising at our Congress the question of Albanian-Soviet relations. As far 
as we understand it, the main thing in his speech was alarm that the present 
state of our relations with the Albanian Workers party might influence the 
cohesion of the Socialist camp. We share the anxiety of our Chinese friends 
and appreciate their concern for the strengthening of unity. If the Chinese 
comrades desire to apply their efforts to normalization of relations on the 
part of the Albanian Workers party with the fraternal parties, then hardly 
anyone can make a better contribution to the solution of this problem than 
the Communist party of China. This would really benefit the Albanian 
Workers party and would correspond to the interest of the whole common- 
wealth of Socialist countries.” (Speech, 22nd Congress, Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Oct. 30, 1961) 


The newspaper of the Albanian Workers party: 


“J. V. Stalin was and remains a titanic figure in the history of mankind. 
... The present history knows J. V. Stalin as the undefeatable revolutionary, 
the great theoretician and the brilliant organizer. After Lenin’s death, Stalin 
with capability, courage and loyalty toward Marxism-Leninism led the 
Soviet party and people on the road to building socialism. . . . 

“The historical victory in the patriotic war would not have been assured, 
and the present heights of economic, technical and scientific progress which 
led to the conquest of the cosmos would not have been achieved without 
... the strong hand of J. V. Stalin. ... 

“Today’s monumental victories of the Soviet people and the marvellous 
prospects in the road of building communism have their origin in. . . 
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the wise leadership of the party which marched forward with the banner 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. . . . These are historic facts which 
cannot be denied. . . . 

“By denying and distorting in a criminal way Stalin’s historic role in 
the struggle of the party and people of the Soviet Union for the cause 
of Lenin, Nikita Khrushchev now is flying the banner of anti-Stalinism, 
this discredited banner of the ferocious enemies of Marxism-Leninism and 
of socialism. 

“Why did Nikita Khrushchev and his group do that? 

“He did so, in order to open for himself the bright road for the im- 
plementation of a revisionist, anti-Marxist policy. The enemies of socialism, 
the imperialists and their servants the revisionists, have struggled and 
continue to struggle with all their forces exactly for that. The open struggle 
against J. V. Stalin is a struggle against his immortal deeds, a struggle 
against Marxism-Leninism. Nikita Khrushchev and his bloc are thereupon 
charging themselves with a great responsibility toward history, toward the 
Soviet people, toward the international Communist movement, toward all 
people in the world who love peace, democracy, socialism and social prog- 
ress.” (Zeri I Popullit (Albania), Nov. 2, 1961) 


THE DAVID FROM ALBANIA 


A correspondent for a British weekly describes the Albanian Communist 
clique which has openly defiled Moscow. 


“Enver Hoxha, Albania’s Communist boss, can face the storm of Khrush- 
chev’s disapproval with the calm nerves of the professional survivor. Every 
other member of the original Central Committee elected in 1943—when the 
Albanian Communist Party was effectively reconstituted under the patron- 


age of Tito’s partisans—has been shot, imprisoned, demoted or removed by 
natural causes. Since then Hoxha has transferred his allegiance to other 
patrons—to Moscow in 1948 and, after 1959, to Peking. He has fought 
Germans, Italians, Albanian Fascists and mountain tribesmen, shelled 
British destroyers in the Corfu strait, quarrelled bitterly with his Greek 
and Yugoslav neighbors, conducted grandiloquent polemics against almost 
all the other Communist parties, insulted Khrushchev to his face, suppressed 
a Soviet intrigue to overthrow him and survived the withdrawal of Soviet 
economic and technical aid in a time of severe famine. He is clearly a man 
who can influence people, even if he does not care to make friends. 

“Albania is a primitive country, ruled by ruthless measures, in which 
the political canons that make sense in the rest of Europe have little 
meaning. And it is tempting to write off Enver Hoxha as nothing more 
than a Balkan despot who maintains his grip on a million people by terror. 
But this portrait is misleading. He is, in fact, an extraordinarily adroit 
politician who has seen how to maintain himself by exploiting the internal 
feuds of his tribal country and its endemic xenophobia against its neighbors. 
To that end he has been willing to ally himself temporarily with different 
factions within a Communist party notorious in the past for its factionalism 
and with any outside group—first Tito’s partisans, then the Stalinist 
bureaucracy and now the extremists in Peking—which would serve his 
tactical purpose. 

“To understand his astonishing success it is necessary to look more closely 
at the origins of the clique around him. Almost all of them are Tosks, 
the more Westernized people of the southern plains, who have been the 
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traditional opponents of the mountain Ghegs. The Tosks, moreover, have 
been fierce Albanian nationalists, asserting themselves first against Turkish 
rule and then against the danger of being absorbed by the Greeks, the 
Yugoslavs and, during the war, the Italians. Such intellectuals as Albania 
produced were almost all Tosks, and many of them were educated either 
in France or in French schools in Albania. In the Thirties they began to 
turn to communism and—paradoxically in the most backward country in 
Europe—their influence has continued to shape Albanian Communism to 
this day. Hoxha himself is the outstanding survivor of this group. 

“Though the educated Tosks were willing to work with Tito during the 
war, it is significant that the pro-Yugoslav elements in the party were 
mainly proletarian, peasant, Gheg or Serb, and the purge of “Titoists’ after 
1948 was directed primarily at these groups. From these complicated 
purges and tribal intrigues the clique of Tosk intellectuals emerged as the 
dominant group in the party. They had always been suspicious about the 
Yugoslavs, and their opposition to Tito in 1948 seems to have sprung less 
from his anti-Stalinist ‘revisionism’ than from fears that his plan for a 
Balkan federation would mean that they would be overwhelmed by Ghegs. 

“The ruling clique that Hoxha has built is thus held together by sectional 
as well as national interests. And this bond has been strengthened in tradi- 
tional Albanian fashion by the strongest tie of all—blood relation. At least 
twenty of the fifty-three members of the Central Committee are related 
to each other, and some families have several members on it. Hoxha’s 
own wife sits on it and she holds other high positions. So does the wife 
of the Prime Minister, Mehmet Shehu, and she is also vice-president of 
the People’s Assembly. . . . 

“Here one can see some of the sources of Hoxha’s strength. He has 
created a personal machine, to which there can be little organized or 
literate opposition, and bolstered it by a repressive police apparatus. More- 
over, the isolation of Albania means that this machine operates in a closed 
society—and this isolation also gives the regime a certain immunity from 
direct Soviet pressure. Hoxha can capitalize at all times on Albanian na- 
tionalism, which regards independence as an end in itself. For whatever 
other motives may have moved the Albanian Communist leadership through 
all the complex intrigues of the last twenty years, there is no doubt that 
its main objective has been to create a viable independent state, in which 
a more diversified economy would replace the primitive rural society which 
was traditionally dominated by Gheg chieftains—such as the late King Zog 
—and the Tosk landlords who had served the Turks in return for feudal 
privileges. 

“But how can one explain the sectarian views of the Albanian leaders? 
They are not just unrepentant Stalinists. They are primarily Tosk Nationalist 
intellectuals, who years ago adopted a Comintern-style communism in its 
most extreme form and have continued to believe in it as the means by 
which they can ensure Albania’s survival. Hence their severity towards all 
‘deviators’ (including Nikita Khrushchev) who challenge Hoxha’s doctrine 
that by forced industrialization and collectivization Albania can be pushed 
into the modern world as an independent state. 

“In this aim they have been helped by several factors. First, they are 
‘national’ Communists, who fought a successful partisan war and therefore 
possessed the only apparatus of power in the country. Secondly, the level 
of social development in Albania has hitherto been so low that the regime 
can survive almost any external pressure. Thirdly, in the jungle of Com- 
munist power politics, the Hoxha faction has always been able to find an 
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Donald S. Zagoria 


outside ally of some kind to provide a minimum amount of economic 
help and a great deal of political protection. 

“Finally, there has never been a ‘Moscow’ faction of any importance 
within the Albanian CP. That was due, partly, to the fact that few of 
its leaders had any training in Moscow—they were in this sense ‘Western’ 
—partly to the way in which the Kremlin has blown hot and cold in its 
Yugoslav policy. When Moscow smiles at Belgrade, there is trouble in 


‘Tirana. Khrushchev has already made one futile attempt to overthrow 


the Hoxha dynasty. His present anger may stem in some degree from his 
realization that there are few obvious means to hand for another try.” 
(“Albania’s Odd Men In,” New Statesman, Oct. 27, 1961) 


THE END OF IDEOLOGY? 


A specialist in Sino-Soviet relations, Mr. Zagoria is on the staff of the 
social science division of the RAND Corporation. 


There are two basic complexes of issues to the Sino-Soviet conflict. “The 
first and most persistent element . . . concerns communism’s global strategy. 
Peking rejected the Khrushchev version of ‘peaceful coexistence’ as un- 
workable. The second [revolves] about domestic revolutionary strategy, 
how to build socialism and communism in a country already ruled by a 
Communist party. 

“Although the conflict over revolutionary strategy abroad is more acute 
than the conflict over how to build communism, the two issues cannot 
really be separated. For its part Peking not only rejects the “general line’ 
of Soviet policy; in many areas of the world, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, it seeks to impose its own line. It seeks to change 
the strategy of many of the Communist parties in the underdeveloped 
countries in a left-wing direction, and in those underdeveloped countries 
ruled by Communist parties, it seeks to export some of its own experience 
in building communism at a headlong pace with limited resources and a 
rapidly growing population. The Russians, for their part, although aware 
that they cannot impose their will on the Chinese, will not allow the Chinese 
to set themselves up as leaders of communism’s Eastern empire. . . . 

“The differences between Moscow and Peking on the ‘transition to com- 
munism’ turn first of all on the question of timing. The Chinese conception 
of how to build communism is shaped by the desire to go faster than the 
Russians believe desirable or feasible. While the Chinese suggest that the 
Russians, by taking the slow road to communism, are putting into jeopardy 
the social revolution in the bloc itself, the Russians accuse the Chinese of 
trying to move faster than ‘objective conditions’ allow. . . . 

“Secondly, there is the specific question of the communes. For a variety 
of reasons, the Russians have been cool towards the Chinese commune 
experiment, which they believe is premature and potentially disruptive for 
China’s economy; it is, in any case, an ideological challenge to them. This 
is so because the Chinese claim that the commune, however modified since 
it was first introduced, and however much it will change in the future, 
is the final unit of Communist society, a unit for which the Russians are 
still groping. .. . 

“Third, the Chinese conception is characterized by a radicalism or 
fundamentalism which contrasts sharply with the more pragmatic Soviet 
attitude. It [is] symptomatic of this Chinese fundamentalism that. . . 
various Chinese spokesmen [go] not to contemporary Soviet writing but 
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New brands 
of communism 


to the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin to justify their path to com- 
munism. .. . 

“An analysis of the issues dividing Moscow and Peking ultimately leads 
to the most basic of all—the question of authority within the Communist 
world. The Chinese Communists are not attempting to supplant Russian 
leadership of the Communist world now; it is.a position which, they are 
well aware, they are not yet sufficiently strong to occupy. Nor are the 
Russians, for their part, seeking to enforce unquestioning obedience, which 
they know to be no longer possible. They are arguing, instead, over the 
extent to which authority can be divided between two autonomous Com- 
munist states with divergent interests and needs and differing ideological 
perspectives. 

“If Russia and China offer different models to other Communist states, 
which one should the other Communist states follow? The Russians remain 
convinced that their model is by and large universally valid both for 
Europe and Asia. The Chinese seem to be equally convinced that the 
problems of building socialism and communism in underdeveloped areas, 
predominantly agricultural, with large peasant populations, relatively little 
arable land in comparison to total population, are quite different from the 
problems of building socialism and communism in relatively more advanced 
countries. A ‘division of labor’ on this question between Moscow and Peking 
thus seems out of the question. For the Russians to concede that the Chinese 
model is valid in all underdeveloped areas would be tantamount to sur- 
rendering to Peking the hegemony of the revolutionary movement in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. For the Chinese to concede that the Russian 
model is universally valid would be tantamount to accepting Soviet 
hegemony in the Communist world as it exists today and in the future 
Communist empire that both parties envisage for tomorrow. 

“If the smaller Communist parties throughout the world choose, as seems 
increasingly likely, not to follow either the Soviet or Chinese model, but 
to pick and choose from both and to adapt the experience of both to their 
own peculiar national environments, this in turn threatens, in the long run, 
to undermine the ideological and therefore political unity of the Communist 
world. iy 

“To the extent that each Communist party adapts general Marxist- 
Leninist principles to its own national setting, ‘nationalist deviations’ are 
bound to occur. What may at first appear as ideological relativism opens 
the door to ideological erosion. And without ideological sanction the Com- 
munist party loses its very claim to existence. 

“This is the basic dilemma that has arisen and will continue to plague 
the Communist world. The most likely result is that there will begin to 
appear other variants of socialism and particular brands of communism. 
Just as the smaller Communist states have already taken advantage of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict over global strategy to advance their own foreign policy 
interests as they perceive them, so they will take advantage of the conflict 
over the ‘transition to communism’ to adapt general principles to their own 
peculiar national environments. While this is by no means an insurmount- 
able problem for the Communist bloc, and certainly does not diminish the 
very real challenge which communism presents to the Western world, it 
will have important consequences. Ideological ties will become looser and 
authority in the Communist world will become increasingly more diffused. 
The Russians will have to govern the bloc within the limits of an inter- 
national Communist consensus.” (“Russia and China: Two Roads to Com- 
munism,” Survey, October 1961) 
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WILL CHINA’S COMMUNIST REGIME LAST? 


The chief of Newsweek’s Southeast Asia bureau, reporting from Hong 
Kong, foresees no possibility of a collapse in the near future as a result 
of Communist China’s internal crisis (see Current, November 1961, 
page 30). 


“Contemplating even a brief catalog of China’s woes, it is not surprising 
that outsiders who have always believed the Communist regime would 
collapse now maintain their conviction with increased ardor. It is actually 
more surprising that some who have always been awed by the power of 
the People’s Republic, no matter how much they abhor it, still portray 
China as a massive Juggernaut controlled by a single switchboard which 
is poised to accomplish our destruction. Neither view is correct. . . . 

“The present crisis in China was brought about by excessive aspiration. 
It has demonstrated that the Communists cannot attain their highflown 
ambitions. It has not demonstrated that they are incapable of maintaining 
their hegemony over China. The present retreat, promising a modicum of 
relaxation, will probably improve conditions slightly. That prospect is 
much more appealing to an exhausted and half-starved populace than any 
call to arms against the regime could possibly be. 

“The West, therefore, must not expect a major revolt against Communist 
authority. Actually, revolts have occurred every week since the imposition 
of the People’s Communes in 1958. Peasants have thrashed or killed their 
foremen on many occasions; they have attacked commune and party offices 
and sacked food stores. Workmen have refused to work and cadres have 
ignored government directives. 

“None of these continuing small revolts has really threatened the regime's 
existence; nor has passive resistance by hundreds of millions of peasants, 
although it forced the present wave of relaxation. Since 1958, a large- 
scale revolt against Peking’s authority has been conceivable. This was not 
true before, but it is the thinnest of possibilities and hardly provides a 
firm foundation upon which the United States can build its China policy. 

“Any successful revolt against the Peking regime will probably come 
from its own ranks. The Communist party has repeatedly admitted that 
the ‘fractional’ splits do indeed exist—even within the Central Committee. 
Presumably, either the ‘moderates’ or the ‘extremists’ could seize power to 
enforce their own policies. They could hardly do so, however, without 
the support of a powerful segment of the armed forces, which are now 
so closely tied to the party that an independent military revolt is most 
unlikely. 

“In any event, a realignment of power will probably occur after the death 
of Mao Tse-tung, who is now almost 68 and showing the strains of a hyper- 
active life. Either case conjures up a fearful possibility. A new group of 
Communist leaders in China, necessarily insecure in their power, might 
well pursue external policies even more aggressive than Peking’s present 
strategy. 

“Continuing deterioration could conceivably result in a breakdown of 
the Communists’ administrative machinery and the passing of their regime 
through attrition. But such deterioration will probably be averted by the 
wave of relaxation. Thus, for the foreseeable future other nations would 
be wise to reconcile themselves to living in a world which also includes 
an aggressive and unhappy China under the Communists. They might also 
season their fears with facts—and their wishful thinking with realism.” (“A 
Visitor in China,” The New Leader, Oct. 30, 1961) 
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Nikita Khrushchev 


Louis Fischer 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S EVOLUTION 


THE EFFECTS OF STALIN’S DEGRADATION 


In presenting his charge-sheet against Stalin, Mr. Khrushchev de- 
scribed what he called “the times, hard for our party and our country, 
when nobody was safe.” 


“Thousands of absolutely innocent people perished. . . . Here among 
the delegates are comrades who were many years in prison. They were 
‘persuaded’—by certain methods—that they were German or British spies, 
and some confessed. Even when told that charges of spying against them 
were being dropped, they themselves thought it better to stand by their 
false evidence, so that the torture might end sooner, and death come sooner. 
That is the meaning of the personality cult!” (Address, 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Oct. 27, 1961) 


A foreign correspondent and author (Russia, America and the World), 
Mr. Fischer is now teaching at Princeton University’s Woodrow Wilson 
School. 

“Khrushchev’s decision to tear Stalin from Lenin’s side in the dark 
granite tomb also solves a riddle which has tormented Communist scho- 
lastics these many years, namely: How many Communist saints can stand 


on the peak of the Communist pryamid? The answer is: One dead one, 
Lenin, and one living one, Chairman Nikita. . . . 

“But Stalin is not through. His ghost will sit at every Kremlin banquet. 
His memory will rise to plague Khrushchev and his comrades as long as 
they live. 

“After all, Khrushchev and company knew as much about Stalin’s crimes 
in March, 1953, as they do today. Why did they put him in the Lenin 
mausoleum in the first place? Did they imagine that proximity to the 
founder of the Soviet state would wash him and his accomplices of their 
sins? They have apparently decided that the purification experiment did 
not work. 

“This act against the dead man’s body proves that Stalin is a very 
live issue. Approximately half the present adult population of the Soviet 
Union was born and came to maturity during his quarter century of per- 
sonal dictatorship when he was, at his own command, deified as the source 
of all good and the father of every success. 

“Since he died in March, 1953, millions have filed in solemn silence 
through the underground chamber where he lay with Lenin in twin, her- 
metically sealed, glass-topped sarcophagi. Now these people must feel that 
they have been deceived. 

“What is threatened here is the weak, flickering faith in communism. 
Belief in communism was seriously undermined by the Moscow trials of 
the 1930's and Stalin’s execution of most of the men who had participated 
as leaders in the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution. They had helped to carry 
out the early five-year plans and some, like Marshal Tukhachevsky, were 
the military heroes of several generations of Soviet youth. 
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“For all of these, Stalin offered himself as a substitute object of worship. 
He partially succeeded. 

“Last summer a Moscow University senior took me through the univer- 
sity’s humanities department building, and when I saw a large painting 
of Stalin, I said, ‘Why is he still here? He was a murderer of innocents.’ 
To which the student replied, ‘Stalin strengthened our country and created 
the great industries which enabled us to defeat the Hitlerites. Millions 
and millions loved him. My uncle led an assault against the Germans at 
Stalingrad shouting “Long live Stalin,” and was killed at that instant.’ 

“In 1956, I had a long discussion with another university student who 
said repeatedly, ‘I love Stalin.’ When I told this to Mikoyan, he said, 
‘There are many such.’ 

“Stalin’s ejection from the mausoleum is going to come as a traumatic 
shock to these. They abandoned a body of theory for worship of an idol, 
and now the idol is shattered. They are hardly likely to bow down before 
a new god named Nikita who, they may wisely assume, will some day be 
deflated and dethroned for his shortcomings. Their only refuge could be 
in cynicism, crass materialism, bitterness and private life. 

“During my month stay in Russia last summer, I noted unmistakable 
signs of an attempt by Soviet citizens to elude their political masters, to 
live a life apart and to seek the truth and tell it to one another in the 
intimacy of their homes. This trend will be accentuated by Stalin’s ex- 
pulsion from the supreme pantheon... . 

“The Communist party’s authority and its insistence on unity and abso- 
lute loyalty have always been based on the doctrine of its infallibility. It 
cannot have been infallible when its leader, who ruled Russia far longer 
than Lenin did and Khrushchev has, is now exposed as a murderer, a 
torturer and a blunderer. 

“The party was not infallible; it was a supine, obedient servant of the 
man whose mummy has been cast on the ash heap of history. For twenty- 
five years Stalin worked and spoke in the name of the party in collabora- 
tion with Khrushchev, Mikoyan and others who escaped his maniacal 
wrath only by pure chance. Can the party, which rules Russia and dom- 
inates the government completely, ever again be respected or followed 
except by conscious sycophants and time-servers?” (The Washington Post, 
Nov. 5, 1961) 


The Moscow correspondent of The New York Times, reporting from the 
Soviet capital: 


“Nothing had jolted the Soviet nation in years as much as the banish- 
ment of the coffin of Stalin from its honored place beside Lenin in the 
mausoleum. The transfer of the body of the dictator from the high shrine 
of world communism to the cemetery of the Kremlin wall inflicted on 
many Soviet citizens a sense of personal humiliation. . . . This symbolic act 
induced a common sense of anguish compounded of embarrassment and 
resentment that public gullibility had been so taxed during the years when 
Stalin ruled as a virtual demigod. ‘It will not happen again,’ is a remark 
heard frequently in official Soviet circles, in Russian homes and on Red 
Square, where the issue is being debated publicly. 

“It is the view of experienced observers here that the social forces un- 
leashed by Mr. Khrushchev will have a long-term effect on public attitudes 
toward the claims of infallibility of the Soviet regime and the credibility 
of its propaganda. 

“Evidence is accumulating that many Soviet citizens, especially among 
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the intelligentsia, have begun to scrutinize the performance of the present 
Soviet leadership with somewhat more critical acumen. There is a tend- 
ency to look more askance at propaganda. In private conversation people 
are voicing demands that Soviet newspapers and other communications 
media provide them with more solid information. . . . 

“Mr. Khrushchev has grasped and is shaking the roots of Soviet society. 
There are few here daring enough to predict where his boldness will lead 
ultimately.” (The New York Times, Nov. 3, 5, 1961) 


An English weekly considers the long-term effects of the disgrace of 
Stalin. 

“The power of the Communist party rests in the last analysis on its 
claim to infallibility. The public dethronement of Stalin may help to make 
that claim more obviously untenable than it was before. If Stalin was in 
truth a fallible human being, men may ask: how can we know that his 
successors are any less fallible? Questions like these will not be asked in 
the open, but under the surface the Russian people’s confidence in their 
self-appointed leaders may receive another jolt. What is more, the very 
fact that Stalin has now been publicly revealed as the tyrant he was, may 
encourage people to hope that his successors may, at some time in the 
future, be unmasked in their turn. Hopes like this eat into a dictatorship 
like a cancer.” (Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 2, 1961) 


THE PROMISE OF PROSPERITY 


The Soviet affairs analyst of The Observer (London) believes that the 
party program presented by Premier Khrushchev, promising prosperity in 
twenty years, indicates that the Soviet leader “is hopelessly behind the 
times, not only in relation to the world as a whole but, more interestingly, 
in relation to his own people.” 


“If there is one certain thing about this program, it is that long before 
the material promises are realized the whole concept will have become 
irrelevant, overtaken by events; or, to use Mr. Khrushchev’s own favorite 
expression, life itself will have shown up the startling insufficiencies of his 
present thinking. 

“This is not to say that there will not be great material advances, or 
that these are not necessary. Indeed, they are highly necessary if the Soviet 
Union is ever to stand comparison with the advanced nations of the West. 
For the West is also moving, and a great deal will happen in the next 
twenty years. 

“Whether because Mr. Khrushchev is ignorant of the social revolution 
in, for example, Britain, or whether because he thinks we shall stand still, 
or collapse, Mr. Khrushchev seems incapable of visualizing any forward 
movement outside the Soviet Union. He says, for example, with an air of 
triumph, that within the next two decades every family in the Soviet Union 
will have a comfortable apartment to itself: is it inconceivable that this 
may also happen here? Apparently unaware that British agricultural 
laborers get holidays with pay, pensions, and benefits under the health 
services, he announces that paid holidays will ‘gradually be extended’ to 
farm workers, who are also, some time in the next two decades, to receive 
old-age pensions and sickness and temporary disability grants. . . . 

“What is depressing is Mr. Khrushchev’s perfect failure to think in terms 
of anything but productivity. Even when he said that the Soviet Union 
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should not be afraid to learn from the capitalists, he was thinking only 
of material progress, not at all of the living ideas that are thrown up from 
time to time even in the most material societies of the West—because in 
the West a space is still left, however small, for people who want to 
think. ... 

“What is remarkable is that after a total revolution, after decades of 
suffering in the name of a new idea, this imposing document, produced 
forty-four years after the foundation of the Soviet Union, . . . offers no 
shadow of a contribution to the solution of the urgent and stimulating 
problems which beset the Soviet Union and the whole world in the second 
half of the twentieth century. Time has passed Russia by. We are taken 
straight back to the days when material progress was the great panacea, 
and there is not the least recognition of the fact that as the Soviet masses 
are caught up and swept along in the rising tide of washing machines 
(that day is not yet), they will soon be asking for a different answer. 

“Indeed, they are already. It is a sign of the times that there have 
already been mild public protests about Mr. Khrushchev’s exclusive pre- 
occupation with material benefits. In private, these complaints are much 
stronger. The Russians are not fools. They are an old people, and a people 
who have always been strong on the inner life. . 

“The young are already asking questions. They have never suffered as 
their parents suffered. They earn enough, have enough to eat, can clothe 
themselves sufficiently. They take all this for granted. Why go on about 
it? Why talk as though food and drink and shoes and washing machines 
are the end-all and be-all of existence? 

“This mood was strong three or four years ago; it has grown since then. 
Now the questioners are told in effect that for the next twenty years they 
must think of nothing at all but material betterment and increased produc- 
tion—and this at a time when the more advanced nations of the West are 
disillusioned by the failure of material betterment as a panacea... . 

“Thus the main impression created by Mr. Khrushchev’s speech, in- 
tended to inaugurate a new dawn, is that it is already out of date. And 
the Russians know it. They know that they have a contribution to make 
to world civilization, and that it must be different from the American 
contribution. They will not for long be happy with Mr. Khrushchev’s utility 
version of the philosophy of Henry Ford got up in Marxist dress.” (“Why 
Mr. K. Is Out of Date,” The Observer (London), Oct. 22, 1961) 


EVIDENCE OF MATURITY 
A British weekly comments on the 22nd Congress and its aftermath: 


“The whole bizarre affair has freshly exposed the profound schizophrenia 
of the system and society over which Mr. Khrushchev now presides. He 
felt it necessary to begin with a lengthy defense of the decision to reveal 
facts that ‘might arouse bitterness and discontent in the party and people.’ 
Even eight years after Stalin’s death, his revelations remain very selective, 
and do not justify his claim that ‘the party has honestly and frankly told. 
the people the whole truth.’ Still less convincing are the present claims 
that all risk of any reversion to tyranny has now been removed by consti- 
tutional reforms, and that collective leadership has been so far extended 
that, in Mr. Brezhnev’s words, ‘nowadays no important decision is taken 
without consulting the people.’ (The resumption of nuclear explosions was 
summarily decided at the top and kept secret from the Soviet people for 
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Motives for 
rocket-rattling 


seven weeks.) The alarm among the apparatchiki at each sign of move- 
ment in a democratic direction is still, as has often been pointed out, one 
of the factors that Mr. Khrushchev must reckon with. But what the con- 
gress showed most clearly was his awareness of the need to go along as 
far as he dared with the angry pressure from below for a clear break 
with the absolutist past. 

“Trimming his sails to the wind of change, he has made his bid for 
popularity and outmaneuverd the diehards by branding his defeated rivals 
as men who would have restored Stalinist tyranny if they had won power 
—a charge that was not brought against them either when he overthrew 
them in 1957, or during the later campaigns of defamation. The fact that 
the charge is made now gives some indication of the strong undertow in 
Russia, with which Mr. Khrushchev has to go along even at the cost of 
a public dispute with the Chinese, a dispute in which the Chinese must 
enjoy support in quarters much nearer to the Kremlin than Albania. 

“The Soviet undertow is in favor of an unadventurous foreign policy 
as well as of liberalization at home. The maturing Russian society is 
naturally attracted by Mr. Khrushchev’s gospel of the inevitable victory 
of communism in peaceful competition, and correspondingly repelled by 
Peking’s bleak vision of desperate conflict. As a long-term trend, this offers 
nothing but encouragement to the democratic world. But what of the short 
term? It is not easy for Western eyes to identify the man who insists on 
showering the globe with fallout, and who puts the squeeze now on Berlin, 
now on Finland, now on some other vulnerable area, as ‘the best Soviet 
prime minister we have,’ the essential figure in the transformation of the 
Communist world into something its neighbors may be able to live with 
more comfortably. 

“What one can say is that the motives for Mr. Khrushchev’s rocket- 
rattling are clearly mixed; the difficulty is to assess the proportions in which 
they are mixed. However exaggerated the official Soviet caricature of Ger- 
many may be, there lies behind it a real fear of German reunion and mili- 
tary revival. Moreover, this is one issue on which Mr. Khrushchev can 
count on evoking genuine popular support both in Russia and in eastern 
Europe. A Russian who insists that there is no incompatibility between 
his leader’s sometimes violent pressure for a settlement in Germany and 
the general doctrine of peaceful coexistence is not necessarily a blinkered 
moron. And Soviet impatience for a German settlement is obviously one of 
the major reasons for the breaking off of negotiations on disarmament and 
nuclear testing, for the testing of the megaton monsters. . . . 

“To what extent the hydrogen bomb blasts and other shows of tough- 
ness are directed towards Peking is a more speculative question. But it 
is on public record that the Chinese Government officially approves of a 
wider dissemination of nuclear arms, while Russia has gone along with 
most other nations in officially deploring such a trend. If the big Soviet 
bangs have a message for Peking, it is not only ‘don’t accuse us of show- 
ing weakness to the enemy’; it is also ‘shed your illusions about emerging 
from a nuclear war in good shape’—and, incidentally, ‘remember we've got 
the things, and you haven't yet.’ . . . 

“The outside world may feel that [Mr. Khrushchev] could walk a good 
deal more softly while carrying his big stick than he is doing at present. 
But at least the internal Soviet evolution that now seems to be carrying 
him along is of a kind that could, in time, enforce a whittling down of the 
stick that must otherwise remain a colossal burden on the shoulder of both 
leader and people.” (“Fission in Moscow,” The Economist, Nov. 4, 1961) 
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Sebastian Haffner 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS IN GERMANY 


Mr. Haffner was for many years a foreign correspondent and analyst 
for The Observer (London). He recently resigned as that paper's Berlin 
correspondent because of “political differences over the Berlin and German 
question.” 


“We hear a great deal nowadays about the freedom of the West Berliners 
which we shall defend, if need be, even unto death. But it so happens that 
the freedom of the West Berliners is the one thing not at present directly 
under attack. We are not asked to surrender West Berlin. What we are 
asked is to join with the Russians in imposing permanent partition on 
Germany, or at least to give some token that we recognize the existing 
partition as legitimate and will stop opposing it. This token might take the 
form of subjecting our presence in West Berlin to East German conditions 
and our communications with West Berlin to East German controls. But 
what matters to the Russians is not the particular shape or form of our 
consent to German partition. What matters is the consent itself. 

“About this, the real issue, we hear nothing of resistance, nothing of “No, 
no, never,’ not even a plain, clear ‘No.’ We hear, on the part of the 
Western governments, a certain amount of hemming and hawing: on the 
part of Western public opinion, an increasing amount of voices advocating 
unconditional and relieved surrender. . . . 

“Since some of the advocacy of surrender on the real, the German, issue 
is based on the artful pretence that surrender on Germany is the most 
elegant form of defense of West Berlin, let it be said in parenthesis that 
it is of course nothing of the kind. Berlin—“West Berlin’—is a side issue in 
the present dispute, its immediate surrender is not demanded, and the 
attack on it is for the time being confined to indirect means. But of course 
Berlin—West Berlin’—cannot in the long run stand once Germany has 
fallen... . 

“Berlin is not the real issue at present. It is, for the Russians, the handle 
with which to winkle the Western powers out of their alliance with 
Germany; for the Western powers, the screen behind which to effect some 
quick scuttle in the real, the German issue. . . . 

“A Munich in the making . . . can already be clearly seen taking shape: 
recognition of German division, acceptance of East Germany (though 
perhaps without immediate de jure recognition), international legislation 
of the rape of East Berlin, a Russian guarantee for the unmolested presence 
and access of the Western garrisons in and to West Berlin for a certain 
period, in return for Western guarantees for the removal of ‘irritants’ in 
West Berlin. Some particularly zealous commentators would like to add 
to this list a ceiling on German armaments and the recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier, but these are gratuitous offers of things which the 
Russians have so far not asked for and which they may even disdain to 
accept. (Whether the Russians have a genuine interest in Western recogni- 
tion of the Oder-Neisse frontier is most doubtful. ) 
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“In any case, if it comes about this settlement will, like the original 
Munich of 1938, be advertised as a triumph of Western statesmanship, a 
successful defense of Berlin, and, if necessary, as the salvation of peace— 
peace with honor, peace in our time. . . . As for the Germans, they 
will be expected, like the Czechs in 1938, to be duly grateful, and many 
people will be genuinely surprised and indignant when they are not. 

“What I do not see anywhere in the press is the admission that a settle- 
ment of this kind will be a direct violation of the letter and the spirit of 
the alliance with Germany entered by the West in 1954 .. . and will 
in effect amount to a tearing-up of that alliance. Nor have I found anybody 
asking himself what the likely consequences of this tearing-up will be, not 
so much for Germany (who cares for the Germans?), but for the West 
in general... . 


Why West Germany Joined the West 


“The alliance between Germany and the West is embodied in the Paris 
Treaties of October, 1954. . . . The central piece of the Treaty . . . is 
an exchange of letters in which the Western governments and the German 
Government lay down their mutual obligations in the question of German 
unity. 

“These obligations are quite precise. Germany renounces force as a 
method of reunification. The three Western powers in return pledge to 
make the cause of German reunification their own and pursue it by every 
diplomatic means; and more particularly commit themselves, pending re- 
unification, not to recognize German division, but to treat the government 
at Bonn as the only legitimate government in Germany. 

“In short, the three Western powers are in the Paris Treaties explicitly, 
unambiguously, and solemnly committed in writing to leave undone exactly 
that which they now apparently propose doing. They are of course free 
to treat these commitments as a scrap of paper and to tear them up, perhaps 
with the explanation that this is poetic justice because certain former 
German Governments also used to tear up treaties like scraps of paper 
(although it might be worth a moment’s thought that these former German 
Governments came to a bad end, and exactly because of this habit)... . 

“From the German point of view, these clauses are the purpose and 
justification of the alliance with the West. Without them, this alliance 
would become, from a national German point of view, meaningless and 
indeed suicidal. No nation can possibly agree to its own permanent division 
or remain allied with partners who over its head agree on such a division 
with a hostile third party. To expect such a thing from the Germans is 
no more realistic than to expect it from anybody else. This is so self-evident 
that it needs no proof or argument. 

“All the more astonishing that this obvious and inescapable implication 
is never clearly faced. The discussion about this policy ends where it 
should begin. As far as I know, not one of those journalists who advocate 
recognizing German division has had the fairness and honesty towards 
his readers to say clearly: “What I advocate means (or even: may mean) 
throwing over the German alliance. Let us clearly recognize this and do 
it with our eyes open.’ Maybe then some of the readers would begin to 
wonder whether this was really the highest wisdom in the present world 
situation. Especially if the imagined journalist were courageous and truth- 
loving enough to add this further statement: ‘Let us also face it that we 
shall, by acting as I propose us to act, most probably give the Germans 
a sense of betrayal and mortal insult, infuse them with a furious wish 
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for revenge, and lay them wide open to any Russian offer which might 
minister to this wish. Let us clearly recognize this, too, and still do the 
deed with our eyes wide open.’ This statement, too, would hardly go 
beyond the obvious. In case anyone should doubt it, he has only to cast 
his mind back to the pre-history of the Paris Treaties in Germany. 

“The Paris Treaties and the Western alliance embodied in them were 
accepted in Germany after the biggest national debate and crisis of con- 
science which the country went through since the years 1930-33. The 
Germans had to choose between a Russian offer of immediate national 
unity at the price of neutrality and isolation and a Western offer of partner- 
ship and alliance, but with unity deferred. It is still almost a miracle that 
they rejected the former offer and accepted the latter. 

“The Russian offer was . . . maintained, even improved, and positively 
urged on the Germans by Moscow for almost three years. The Germans 
in the end, after much division and bitter heart-searching, rejected it and 
accepted the much less glittering Western offer instead, for a number of 
reasons. Not all of these reasons were, of course, selfless. Clearly the 
Germans speculated that by the addition of their own potential they would 
render the Western camp overwhelmingly strong in the long run, to their 
own gain no less than everybody else’s. 

“The German decision was nevertheless overwhelmingly an act of 
magnanimity; this makes it so memorable and surprising. The Germans 
knew they were doing the West an immense favor: they were saving 
NATO, the basis of security for Britain, France, and the rest of Western 
Europe. For without the German contribution NATO was bound to remain 
a dead letter, and America was bound to drop it as a bad investment. 
They also knew they were paying heavily for doing the West this favor: 
they had to accept foreseeable Russian wrath, the unenviable position of 
a Western front-line country and potential battlefield, and, worst of all, 
the long postponement of that national unity which had been theirs for 
the asking had they taken the Russian option instead. The balance of 
advantage in this transaction lay clearly, at least for a longish initial period, 
on the Western, not the German side, and the Germans knew it and ac- 
cepted it with their eyes open. All they sought and got in return was 
the Western pledge set out above: a simple pledge of comradeship and 
loyalty. If this is now repudiated at the first test the Germans will have 
been cheated indeed. 


The Consequences of a German “Munich” 


“It is a matter of debate in Germany to this day whether the decision 
of 1952-55 was the right one. The indefinitely prolonged, and recently 
cruelly sharpened, sufferings of the East Germans weigh heavily in the 
other scale; and some of the original patriotic opposition is still alive. 
On the whole, the majority of German public opinion has nevertheless 
supported the Western option—though perhaps more with the head than 
with the heart—and the bulk of the dissenting minority has over the years 
more and more acquiesced in it... . 

“If all this should now be rewarded, at the first moderately serious test 
of Allied loyalty under pressure, by an eagerly contrived anti-German 
Munich, it would not need the eternally latent German capacity for furor 
Teutonicus to produce a reaction of extreme and violent bitterness. This 
reaction would set in at a moment when the Germans have just turned 
the corner and become a power again... . 

“The simplest experience of political psychology suffices to foresee that 
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the German Munich now so loudly and so widely called for will, if it 
comes to pass, have the same effect on the Germans that the Czech 
Munich of 1938 had on the Czechs: that of turning the most touchingly 
loyal, if also most exposed and endangered, member of the Westem al- 
liance and community into its bitter and vindictive enemy. . . . 

“If this happened with a key power like Germany, it would of course 
be an international revolution of the first magnitude. Germany is today, 
if not still the third, certainly the fourth power on earth, and its separation 
from the West will be an event comparable only to the West’s loss of 
China in 1949. 

“The question is what consequences will this international landslide 
probably have... . 

“From the German point of view, things are fairly clear. The mildest 
consequence which the Germans could draw would be to regard them- 
selves only as freed from their pledge of ‘no violence for unity,’ to start a 
war or civil war of their own, and to confront the West-—still formally their 
ally—with the choice of coming to their aid or letting the Russians advance 
to and beyond the Rhine. This, however, would be rather too sophisticated 
to happen in practice. Far more likely is that the Germans would, simply 
and not unreasonably, conclude that the West was both weak and treach- 
erous and that the choice they had made in 1955 was now finally and 
bitterly proved to have been the wrong one. They would curse the day 
they made it, wish to goodness they had accepted Stalin’s offer instead, 
and pray to heaven that it were repeated. They would quite understand 
that this time Russia would not again offer them unity for mere neutrality, 
which they have anyhow grown out of now, but only as the price of a 
change of alliances. Some of them would probably positively welcome 
such a change of alliances as the handiest means of revenge on their 
betrayers. . . . 

“The only question is: would the Russians make the offer? . . . 

“I wonder whether any of those British leader writers who have dealt 
with the present crisis has taken the trouble to put himself mentally in 
Mr. Khrushchev’s position and to ask himself why Mr. Khrushchev should 
be so eager to force the West by hook or crook into some recognition 
of East Germany: what is the ultimate advantage he can hope to reap 
from such a paper transaction? The advantage must be considerable, for 
he would hardly go to the brink of war for its sake otherwise. . . . 

“Clearly what makes the Allied recognition of East Germany so immense- 
ly valuable to Mr. Khrushchev cannot be the recognition as such, which 
adds nothing to East Germany’s stability and security and little even to its 
prestige, but the repercussions of this recognition on the alliance between 
Germany and the West. . . . The recognition of East Germany is nothing 
to Mr. Khrushchev, the consequent breach between Germany and the 
West is everything. Still a doubt? Consider this: Mr. Khrushchev has 
never lifted a finger to help Herr Ulbricht in his frantic, and hitherto 
unsuccessful, endeavours to be recognized by such countries as Guinea, 
Ghana, or even Cuba. Who recognizes East Germany is a matter of total 
indifference to him—except in the case of the Western powers, the allies 
of Germany. What interests him is their betrayal of the alliance with 
Germany, nothing else. 

“But, we must go on to ask, in which quarter, and in what way, can 
Mr. Khrushchev turn to book the Western-German breach once he has 
brought it about? Only—this answer seems to me compelling and in- 
escapable—in Germany, and only by turning Germany round and changing 
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her trom an ally of the West into an ally of Russia. The three Western 
powers will still, after their breach with Germany, be seen from Moscow 
as an opposing bloc, with which Mr. Khrushchev will continue to have 
many world-wide quarrels; and one of them, America, will inevitably 
continue to be the real, the ultimate enemy, the citadel of capitalism, 
which must be first isolated and then laid low. But Germany (with whom 
Moscow has no overseas quarrel whatever) will be cut loose and con- 
veniently isolated, powerful enough to make a valuable ally but not power- 
ful enough to stand alone, betrayed, bewildered, frightened, and angry, 
an enormous, juicy fruit ready at last for plucking. Once Germany is prized 
loose from the West, there is nothing but Ulbricht to stand between her 
and a Russian alliance: and Ulbricht, of course, becomes expendable for 
Russia in such a case. It would be imputing to Mr. Khrushchev an incredible 
and almost insulting degree of stupidity to believe that, having engineered 
at great risk the difficult feat of getting Germany betrayed by the West 
and thus separated from it, he would then leave her standing about in a 
corner unused (perhaps to satisfy some emotional want), instead of taking 
his winnings, turning her round and netting her in. 

“He is now, at this moment, in the process of demonstrating to her that 
she has only to expect blows from both sides as long as she sides with 
the West: angry blows from Russia, treacherous blows from the West. 
Once this demonstration has done its work, the time will obviously have 
come to demonstrate the opposite: to show that Germany can have all 
her heart’s desire—unity, security, courteous treatment, why, perhaps even 
her eastern pre-war frontiers or their equivalent—as soon as she sees the 
light and sides with the right people.” (“Germany, Russia and the West,” 
Encounter, October 1961) 


WILL THE GERMANS TURN TO THE EAST? 


Mr. Mander, an editor on the staff of the New Statesman and author of 
a history of Berlin (The Eagle and the Bear), disagrees with Mr. Haffner's 
prognosis. 

“The West Germans have acquired a sense of solidarity with the West 
which goes far beyond mere political alliance. Ironical proof of this is the 
utter lack of embarrassment with which West Germans now speak of 
‘Munich.’ Clearly, West Germans now identify themselves without con- 
scious reflection with the ‘Western position,’ blaming us (the West) for 
not having been tough with them (the Nazi-Germans), and implying that 
we (the West, including the Adenauer-Germans) ought to be tougher 
with them (the East) as a result. A comical reversal of roles, perhaps, 
but one from which I personally draw much comfort. . . . 

“Where I take issue with Mr. Haffner is not in his estimate of the de- 
gree of West German loyalty, but in his estimate of its nature. For the 
German decision to join the West to be called magnanimous, it must be 
shown that the ‘Russian option,’ under which national unity could have 
been had ‘for the asking,’ was a real possibility. Mr. Haffner writes as if 
this were so. . . . But the German Government, and the mass of the 
German people, have consistently and vigorously rejected it. They have 
rejected it because they fear communism above all things, and know that, 
since West Germany’s very strength precludes ‘an Austrian solution,’ only 
a full alliance with the West can contain Soviet power.” (“Germany and 
the West,” Encounter, November 1961) 
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A Swiss expert on German affairs (see also Current, November 1961, 
page 14), Herr Allemann is political editor of Der Monat, published in 
West Berlin by the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 


“In two respects, at least, I think [Mr. Haffner] is utterly right. . . . 

“1) By putting pressure on the Western powers Mr. Khrushchev is not 
just following a defensive purpose. He does not think exclusively in terms 
of consolidating the status quo in Central Europe, of making the division 
of Germany more watertight, or of sheltering Stalin’s conquests against 
the winds of change. His strategy is not simply designed to prop up the 
Communist regime in Eastern Germany. . . . His real aim—and in this I 
agree with Mr. Haffner’s analysis—is rather to break up NATO, to drive a 
wedge between Bonn and its French and Anglo-Saxon partners, and thus 
to wreck the force which has barred a Russian advance on the European 
continent ever since 1948. 

“2) It is a dangerous illusion to believe that the freedom of Berlin 
could be purchased by recognizing the DDR and by thus agreeing to a 
permanent division of Germany. This much-advertised ‘solution’ might, 
perhaps, gain a certain respite for the people of Berlin until the moment 
the Kremlin mounts the next crisis; but such a bargain would risk the 
weakening of the Federal Republic’s internal stability (by crushing any 
hopes of a future reunification on other than Communist terms) and it 
would clearly plant the seeds of a new German nationalism which would 
grow out of a feeling of resentment against the Western ‘betrayal’ of obliga- 
tions solemnly entered into by the ’55 Paris treaties. .. . By treating Ger- 
man feeling as a quantité négligeable, by refusing to take seriously the 
prospect of the emotional upheaval certain to be engendered in West Ger- 
many by any policy of the kind so frivolously advocated, the West might, 
in the long run, ruin its own tremendous achievement: the achievement 
of bringing the defeated enemy back into the Western fold and of direct- 
ing German energies away from purely national egotism into a wider 
field of both European and Atlantic collaboration. . . . 

“I agree with Mr. Haffner that the Germans, had they not overcome 
their former narrow nationalist outlook, might have felt tempted to seek 
reunification through neutrality when it was offered to them by Stalin in 
1952 and that they have resisted this temptation in favor of entering the 
Western Alliance. . . . They had many reasons to act as they did; be- 
cause they feared communism more than anything else; because they 
thought that their security would be better served if they got NATO back- 
ing against any possible Eastern expansion than if they chose a neutrality 
which, to them, spelled isolation in a world polarized around two hostile 
power groups; because they distrusted the motives of the Russian proposal 
(which was, after all, obviously designed to prevent the European De- 
fense Community and any German rearmament in a Western context) and 
because they expected the Russians to wriggle out of their offer once it 
had served its purpose; because they feared that a neutralized Germany 
might be too dangerously exposed to piecemeal Soviet blackmail; because 
they had seen the methods by which the Soviet Union had, in its own 
occupation zone, manipulated an originally ‘democratic’ facade and they 
were afraid the same fate might be reserved for a unified Germany partly 
under Russian control; finally, because they still hoped at that time for 
national unity to be gained by a ‘policy of strength’ which would muster 
sufficient pressure on Moscow to make it release its German prey. It is 
true that this hope has turned out to be an illusion. But all the other 
reasons enumerated were perfectly cogent (if somewhat one-sided) reasons 
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of national self-interest; and by heeding them and opting for the West, 
not only the Bonn Government but also the voters who maintained this 
government in office for more than a decade have deliberately followed 
a political line motivated neither by magnanimity nor by self-denial but 
simply by a rational weighing of the chances and the risks for Germany 
inherent in the choice. 


The West Germans and Reunification 


“Nor can it be said that the Germans, by agreeing to put up with the 
actual division of their nation and by not pressing their demand for unity 
by other than verbal claims, have acted out of nothing but statesmanlike 
consideration and wise restraint. I think we had better face the fact that 
an important part of West German citizens have scarcely felt unity to be 
their overriding political aim. For many of them, at least, it has not been 
much more than a pious wish far removed from their daily preoccupations. 
They would have been quite pleased, of course, if their East German 
‘brothers and sisters’ had had a chance to get rid of Communist domina- 
tion and to join them in one free and democratic state. Yet it may be 
doubted if a majority of them would have been ready to make real sacri- 
fices and to shoulder heavy burdens in order to bring this about. As a 
matter of fact, the astonishing weakness and ineffectiveness of German 
nationalism in the postwar era has its real roots less in a political attitude 
consciously adopted than in a widespread tendency to turn away from 
‘ideological’ considerations and to concentrate on material well-being 
rather than on political ideas of any kind—nationalist or otherwise. I do 
not mean to diminish the value and the achievement of that new German 
élite that has drawn clear conclusions from the Nazi catastrophe and has 
sincerely, even idealistically, embraced a ‘European’ or ‘Atlantic’ outlook. 
All I want to stress is that this élite still forms a minority—though certainly 
not an inconsiderable one—while the broad, nonpolitical masses of the pop- 
ulation care more for the material benefits of the society they are enjoy- 
ing at present than for extending freedom to those Germans to whom it 
is still denied. . . . 

“It is true that many Germans (perhaps even most of them) have not 
cared two hoots about ‘the German question,’ and have been perfectly 
content to let sleeping dogs lie while doing precious little to further their 
announced national aims. Yet this does not mean in the least that a Western 
policy which would neglect or even abandon these aims would not create 
a feeling of ‘betrayal.’ You might call such anti-Western resentment utterly 
irrational in the light of the behavior of the Germans themselves, and 
perhaps you would be right; this would not prevent it from cropping up 
and from endangering gravely the cohesion of the Western world; and 
it would not prevent a new German nationalism from rising, this time 
maybe not in Nazi-Fascist but rather in neutralist, or even, partly at least, 
in pro-Russian and ‘national Bolshevist’ shape. 

“There has always been a certain tendency in the German mentality 
towards self-pity, towards feeling thwarted, misunderstood, victimized by 
sinister forces and by false friends envious of German Tiichtigkeit, and 
these feelings can easily be translated into a sudden irrational aggressive- 
ness. It is not difficult to imagine how a Berlin compromise, reached with- 
out even thinking about German reactions at all (let alone heeding them), 
might reinforce all this and result in upsetting everything that has been 
achieved in postwar European stability. One has only to imagine the con- 
sequences to feel deeply worried by some of the light-hearted proposals 
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for ‘settling’ the German question by placating the Russians. Imagine all 
that could happen in a land which, having gone through a radical dis- 
enchantment, might come also to be exposed to some additional economic 
(or political) strain . . . ; clearly, such a ‘settlement’ might unsettle more 
than it settles. 

“Still, it seems to me that these consequences would probably be long- 
term possibilities rather than the short-term certainties Mr. Haffner has 
forecast. If Germany’s allies stumbled inadvertently into the trap the Soviets 
are preparing for them, it would be a grievous mistake. But this does not 
imply that a German ‘turn to the East’ is unavoidable. Most of the reasons 
which compelled the Western Germans in the early Fifties to side with 
the West politically and militarily will still survive.” (“Germany and the 
West,” Encounter, November 1961) 


A MATTER OF FAITH 


Dr. de Madariaga, who served as Republican Spain’s delegate to the 
League of Nations, sees the Berlin crisis as part of a world-wide ideological 
battle between “freedom” and “force.” 


“The issue is not ‘are we ready to stand for Berlin?, but ‘are we ready 
to stand by our faith?’ What the West Berliners and the East Germans 
are now wondering is not so much whether the West will defend Berlin 
and see the wall removed, whether East Germany is or is not going to 
be recognized by the West; but whether the West is going to stand by 
its faith. And the issues of Berlin and of Pankow are only important in 
that they stand as signs or witnesses of what the future will bring, of how 
the wind is blowing, of whether the West is really and truly going to 
stand by its faith. 

“It is in this sense, as an episcde in the Cold War, i.e. the war for 
the conquest of world public opinion, that the ‘solutions’ to the Berlin crisis 
must be sought. The Berlin crisis in itself is insoluble. It is but an episode 
in the Cold War. We may win or lose this episode or Cold War battle 
according to whether our ‘solutions’ are based on our faith, which is free- 
dom, or on the enemy’s faith, which is force. 

“We are therefore by no means limited in our ideas for proposals to 
such as would eventually be acceptable to the adversary; for we are in 
fact facing, not a negotiation leading to a possible agreement, but a public 
debate or ideological battle leading to the defeat of the enemy before 
public opinion. 

“That is why the political liberation of the Eastern Zone of Germany 
should be the first and dominant proposal for ‘solving’ the Berlin crisis. 
That the Soviet Union would reject it out of hand is no argument against 
proposing it; it is rather an argument for. Entire continents have been 
liberated in the last ten years in the name of self-determination. It would 
be little short of shameful for the West if it failed to claim for Eastern 
Europe what it has granted in the case of Asia and Africa. 

“And it is in fact a matter for some surprise that the West has not 
already insisted many a time on this question. Mr. Khrushchev’s truculence 
is due in part to the fact that the West has failed to keep him constantly 
on thedefensive by pointing at the Soviet Union as the harshest colonialist 
and imperialist power in the history of the world. That this self-restraint 
has been inspired in the hope of conciliating his good graces makes the 
failure the more tragic.” (The Washington Post, Nov. 4, 1961) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 


THE SPECTER OF BLACK IMPERIALISM 


The President of the Senegal Republic: 


“Too often those who vilify colonialism loudest are those that claim 
the annexation of a sister state on behalf of race, history, or even more 
unreasonable reasons. . . . 

“We are accustomed at times to speak harshly of the great powers. I, 
also, have done this, but when all is said and done, are there no criticisms 
which we should make of ourselves? The truth is that by our ambitions, 
our weaknesses and our errors, we have discouraged neither the arms race 
nor the Cold War. We have denounced the imperialism of the great powers 
perhaps in order to hide a lesser imperialism among ourselves in the ‘third 
world.’ We have sought disarmament on the part of the great powers while 
turning our own countries into arsenals. We proclaim neutralism but we 
do not always support this claim with a policy of true neutrality. It is 
time for us, the third or nonaligned world, to do our duty, if we truly 
wish to influence the great powers—and we should try in every way to 
do this. It is time to make our deeds match our words.” (Address, 16th 
Session, General Assembly of the United Nations, Oct. 31, 1961) 


The Prime Minister of Tanganyika, defending a citizenship bill in the 
Legislative Council against opposition demands that citizenship in a free 
Tanganyika be based on color: 


“I cannot change my color, but I can change my politics and my religion. 
Only the color of a man’s skin cannot be changed. If we in Tanganyika are 
going to divorce citizenship from loyalty and marry it to color, then we 
are breaking one of the main principles for which we have fought for 
many years by discriminating against people because they do not happen 
to be black. 

“Yet [some of] our members get up like Hitlers, drunk with power, and 
glorify the color issue. The situation is dynamite and could explode any 
minute. I wish to emphasize that the government has rejected completely 
any idea that citizenship rights and duties will be based on anything but 
loyalty to Tanganyika. For that reason we will not allow dual nationality.” 
(Address, Tanganyika Legislative Council, Oct. 18, 1961) 


Dr. Busia, a political exile for more than two years, is the leader of the 
opposition United party in Ghana. 


“Black men are now fleeing from oppression by black men and adding 
to the world refugee problem. It is no longer confined to Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia. The world refugee problem now includes Africa 
and it is likely to become an increasingly serious problem. . . . 

“I have always believed Africans can develop as free societies. Ghana, 
which entered the world so full of hope and with such goodwill, has failed. 
The people of Ghana are less free than they ever were under colonial rule.” 
(Interview, The New York Times, Nov. 13, 1961) 
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CITIES TO LIVE IN 


A CALL FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


At the invitation of the British monthly, Socialist Commentary, a group 
of architects, planners, economists, sociologists and administrators worked 
for a year to draft a “policy for town and country planning.” Their key 
proposal, “Land Ownership and Land Values,” claims to offer “a total and 
permanent solution, embracing all land at the same time.” 


16 British “We propose that the nation should acquire the freehold interest in all 
Socialists land, subject to a number of conditions and safeguards. . . . Our proposals 
can, indeed, be described as ‘nationalization.’ They do, undoubtedly, 
severely limit the ‘rights’ of property owners to collect unearned values at 
the expense of the community, or to distort the course of development 
in the interest of private profit... . 

“One of the paradoxes of our age is that speculative developers can 
invest millions in pulling down and replacing relatively modern buildings 
in good condition, while property owners continue to draw rent from slums 
and rotten property of every kind, which has long outlived its useful life 
and for which the tenants have paid over and over again. It is one of 
the objects of our plan to compel property owners to cease to regard build- 
ings as immortal, and to recognize that buildings, like everything else, 
wear out, should not yield rent for ever, and should be replaced at the 
end of their useful life by up-to-date buildings. This is a central feature 
of our proposals. 

“From the vesting day, when the law nationalizing freeholds comes into 
force, a public owning authority, which should, we suggest, be the regional 
planning authority, would become the ground landlord. The existing users 
of the land and buildings, whether owners, tenants or sub-tenants, would 
continue in occupation, and would initially pay no rent to the new owners. 
All leases and sub-leases would remain in force. There would be no im- 
mediate changes or upsets, except in the land market—and in the value 
of the shares of property companies. 

“Trained valuers appointed by the authority would then begin a sys- 
tematic valuation and appraisal of all property, beginning with the older 
buildings which are obsolete or nearly so. This process would be spread 
over many years. They would assess the reasonable life of each building, 
taking into account its age and condition, the up-to-dateness or otherwise 
of its amenities ag¢ its gyitahility for its purpose. The life given to each 
building would be called its ‘statutory life.’ It would range from nil up 
to a maximum, say eighty years, on the principle that eighty-year build- 
ings have normally reached the end of their life and should only be con- 
tinued in use if they are of exceptional quality or value, architecturally or 
otherwise. 

“The law would provide that the former freeholders would continue to 
hold their land as statutory lessees for the ‘statutory life’ fixed by the 
valuers, without payment of rent initially. At the end of the lease the 
land and buildings would revert to the owning authority. All statutory 
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leases (except for certain forms of nonprofitable public or semipublic prop- 
erty) would incorporate a rent revision clause which would enable the 
owning authority, at intervals of seven years, to fix rents that would recover 
a share (we suggest 50 per cent) of the increase in the land values for the 
community. ... At the end of the lease the owning authority would then 
decide either to renew the lease (for example, if the building had archi- 
tectural merit, or if it had in fact some years of useful life and it could 
be retained without impeding the plan for redevelopment), or, alterna- 
tively, that the building should be replaced by a new one under a new 
eighty-year lease. 

“At the end of the statutory life of the building, but not before, com- 
pensation would be paid for the loss of the freehold [thus spreading the 
payments and avoiding inflation]. This would be assessed on the value 
of the site (not the building, as this would be treated as worthless at 
the end of its useful life) for its existing use at the vesting date, plus 
a percentage (we suggest 50 per cent) of the increase in its value since 
that date. No compensation need be paid to an owner who sells the un- 
expired portion of a statutory lease, because the price he receives would 
take into account the buyer’s expectation of compensation when the lease 
ends. 

“The statutory lease would restrict the owner to the use to which the 
land was put at the vesting day. If it was intended to change the use 
of a building, or to redevelop the land, a new lease would have to be 
negotiated between the former owner (now the statutory lessee) and the 
owning authority. The owning authority could then grant or withhold per- 
mission, and would have complete discretion, within limits, in fixing the 
terms of the new leases, so that it could encourage certain forms of urban 
renewal and other desirable forms of development through reducing the 
ground-rent liability by specific amounts. . . . 

“It would be wrong to except owner-occupied houses from our proposals, 
because it will be essential to redevelop large areas of owner-occupied 
houses as they become obsolete, and because piecemeal rebuilding of these 
houses on their separate sites would only perpetuate out-of-date layout 
and misuse of the land. But at the same time we think the community 
owes the owner-occupier a guarantee of protection.” If, at the end of its 
assessed life and statutory lease, an owner-occupied house was in an area 
of obsolete property, which the planning authority wished to redevelop, 
the owner would be paid compensation based on the full value of both 
the land and buildings as at that date. Otherwise, “the statutory lease would 
be renewed on the same terms as before. If, at any time, the owner wanted 
to sell, the price paid by the buyer would reflect his expectation of re- 
ceiving compensation at the end of the lease, so that in any event the 
house-owner would be no worse off.” (“The Face of Britain,” Socialist Com- 
mentary, September 1961) 


A CALL FOR PYGMIES 


A vice-president of The Prudential Insurance Company: 


“One of the greatest hazards in the field of redevelopment is the tech- 
nical genius of an architectural office to produce a three-dimensional model 
of a projected redevelopment complex. These glamorous, exciting creations 
—I’ve seen them in city after city—provide a God’s-eye view of the com- 
pleted job: The geometric pattern of the structures scattered throughout 
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dozens of acres; the contemplated play of light and shadow on the massive 
surfaces and high-rise walls; the sparkling touches of color to point and 
counter-point contours. But that is not the way it is going to be at all 
when the thing is built. People won’t be above it, looking down at it; 
they will be down below, looking up at it—or maybe straight ahead. What 
appeared to be, on the model, a dramatic juxtaposition of planes and sur- 
faces may well turn out to be a cavernous void; that interplay of light 
and shadow may look, from the street, like a lack of warm sunlight—cold 
and damp and uninteresting. 

“What we need is a race of discriminating, two-inch-high pygmies who 
can be rented out to architectural offices to wander through their three- 
dimensional models and tell us how things look from down there.” (“The 
Struggle for Redevelopment,” American Institute of Architects Journal, 
October 1961) 


eTINGS FROM OuR to YOUR HOUSE 


GRE 


(Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Coughlin, 
Stuyvesant Town, New York City) 


A CALL FOR PRIMA DONNA ARCHITECTS 


A professor of architecture at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., takes issue 
with “the apostles of a new universal faith called ‘over-all planning, ” who 
are trying to corrupt those architects who are still devoted to individual 
design. 


At the 1961 convention of the American Institute of Architects in 
Philadelphia, devoted to the key theme of “Redesigning Urban America,” 
almost every speaker “projected the architect into gigantic urban patterns, 
a superman with Promethean powers to remake cities and whole countries.” 
The obvious common denominator was acceptance of “total environment” 
as the architectural task of the future. The other less obvious denominator 
“was the lack of any reference whatsoever to the reality, the actual facts 
of life, pertaining to rebuilding urban America. . . . 

“City planning as ‘total environment’ is a pipe dream and a tiresome 
cliché. In Philadelphia as everywhere else slums and ‘gray areas’ were 
cleared with huge federal and municipal subsidies derived from tax money. 
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Low income families, whose relocation stories make A Century of Shame 
look idyllic, were forever barred from residential communities with mini- 
mum rentals of $220 to $300 for two-bedroom units. To this routed middle 
class it makes no difference whether the ‘brilliant solutions’ that have re- 
placed their homes are the indifferent glass cages of Mies van der Rohe in 
Chicago, Detroit, Brooklyn, Newark, the ‘pure prisms’ of I. M. Pei consisting 
of five identical, totally featureless hives for Philadelphia’s once indigenous 
and unique Society Hill, or the twenty-eight story-high store-bought ‘mira- 
cles’ of New York’s Lincoln Square Towers. (And these identifiable luxury 
projects are the cream of the renewal crop. The vast majority is a publicly 
subsidized repetition of the typical speculation blocks built by un- 
subsidized speculators before World War I.) As the benevolent pro- 
nouncements of politicians and entrepreneurs wafted from the loud- 
speaker at Philadelphia’s Urban Renewal show, at least one listener 
wondered about the blatant contradiction between the commitment to a 
20 per cent investment return for the speculator and ‘the first responsi- 
bility . . . of serving the people as a whole.’.. . 

“The architect, fascinated by the mirages of ‘progress in action,’ had 
better face these facts before plunging like lemmings into the subsidized 
sea. The specific architectural characteristics of a community have once 
and for all been wiped out by urban renewal. This fact is starkly evident, 
even in the ‘Planning Showcase Philadelphia,’ where not a single memorable 
architectural design has been created in the multimillion-dollar buildings 
of Penn Center and the new residential sectors. . . . 

“The [crude, universal] apology offered for the architectural failure of 
urban renewal quotes financial stringencies imposed by the ignorance and 
brutality of the entrepreneur. But it simply is not true that today’s money- 
bags are less cultured and more profit-conscious than were the Florentine 
wool merchants, the English bankers who backed Bath, or the Junkers of 
Virginia. Good architecture has always been the result of persuasion, ed- 
ucation and obstinacy. . . . History is full of battles between patron and 
designer, and every great building or town plan that has survived is a 
monument to fighting courage and conviction. Only with the establishment 
of urban renewal jobs did the architect abdicate his role as persuader, 
prophet and visual leader in favor of that of an ‘architectural adviser.’ 
With wings on his cold feet he now takes after the planner who in tum 
takes after the developer who in turn takes after the banker. Persuasion, 
education and obstinacy are not only impractical, they are airily de- 
nounced as downright asocial by the public guardians ‘serving the people 
as a whole’ with unobtainable luxury spaces.” 

Designing and planning are two different professions. “The planner has 
been trained to think in terms of land use and density units which he 
deploys according to empirical considerations. The objective of the archi- 
tect to contain life in selective form-space compositions is none of his con- 
cern. It is the task of the planner to supply the collective groundwork for 
society. It is the destiny of the architect to protect and enhance the sin- 
gularity of each citizen.” If he fails, “the planner will usurp his role, supply- 
ing a city whose ‘over-all environment’ consists of indifferent containers 
connected by expertly planned lines of communication. (We have Brasilia 
as a prime example to demonstrate this point.)... . 

“No amount of verbal protest against the levelling persuasion of plan- 
ning or the sellout of architecture to engineering will re-establish the 
supremacy of design if we do not make a conscious effort to check the 
current trend of depreciating the creative personality. Of all the pernicious 
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clichés to which architecture has been heir through the ages, the slur at 
the ‘prima donna architect’ is the most suicidal. It used to be the preroga- 
tive of office help and workmen to hiss ‘Prima donna!’ behind the archi- 
tect’s back to salve their feelings of inferiority. It is quite another thing 
to recoin this loan from the world of opera as an architectural criterion. . . . 

“The architect of 1961 can either disappear into the well-rehearsed 
orchestra of the big office whose creative potential is on a par with every 
efficient engineering firm; he can change his name and become a planner, 
burying the dreary compromises of expedient renewal under an avalanche 
of environmental generalization; or, the architect can believe with John 
Dewey that ‘if we eliminate the personal factor from society, we are left 
with a lifeless mass,’ and set himself the task of saving this personal factor 
in our society.” 

He must be willing “to fight for his personal concept of a planned 
community, as did Wren for London, Craig for Edinburgh, Wood for Bath, 
Haussmann for Paris, L’Enfant for Washington, Taut for Berlin, Stein for 
Radbum, Le Corbusier for Chandigarh, and dozens of others. The architect 
must be strong enough and proud enough to relinquish his commission if 
his ideas are adulterated beyond effectiveness. 

“It seems inevitable that the private developer will remain the key figure 
in urban renewal, but the extent of public subsidies would justify a law 
forbidding the demolition of town sectors before a complete architectural 
solution has been worked out. This would eliminate panic-building on 
cleared land and deprive the planners of their pet defense that ‘something 
had to be done.’ Such a law would most certainly curtail the number of 
renewal projects, which should not worry men who have the word future 
written in capital letters above their programs. . . . 

“There is no reason for our arrogant assumption that we are different 
from 3,000 years of civilization and that [cultural continuity, fashioning 
the architectural mirror in which each age recognized its true self,] is no 
longer essential. To uphold and intensify it the architect must shed his 
credulity, his conformity and his cold feet. Down the long gallery of his 
ancestors he will not find a single conformist whose features are still 
recognizable today. The historical roll-call of architecture is only answered 
by rebels, nonmaterialists, self-believers. To reconquer this leadership means 
going back to the ill-paid, difficult and solitary profession of design. More 
than religion, science, or politics it was the genius of environmental design 
that raised man from the herd and made him unique. With its decay he 
will be pushed from the cultural plateau back into chaos and anonymity.” 
(“Of Planners and Primadonnas,” American Institute of Architects Journal, 
October 1961) 


FORMS OF THE DOGON 


Aldo van Eyck A Dutch architect photographs the architecture of the Dogon people, some 
250,000 of whom inhabit 700 villages spread over 20,000 square miles in 
southern Mali, near a bend in the Niger River. To Mr. van Eyck, “‘the specific 
way the Dogon people build their houses, granaries and villages collectively 
and cultivate their meager arable land reflects’ their extremely integrated 
and “relaxed philosophical and metaphysical approach to all religious, 
economical and social matters,’”’ which in turn explains their unrivalled ability 
to resist the impact of the Islamic and modern worlds. Four of the photo- 
graphs on the following four pages appeared in ‘‘Architecture of the Dogon,” 

Architectural Forum, September 1961. 
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Lower Ogol village elder’s house, with niches for religious objects 
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U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


FEDERAL ACTION FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Commission’s 1961 report documents and analyzes discrimination in 
five volumes titled Voting, Education, Employment, Housing, and Justice, 
and recommends a broad federal legislative and administrative program. 


“No single, limited approach will bring an end to discrimination. . . . 
Assuring the right to vote, fundamental as that is, will not quickly assure 
equal protection of the laws in other aspects of the Negroes’ life. Similarly 
the opening of new career opportunities to a particular minority will be of 
little use if its members have had no opportunity or reason to prepare 
themselves for such careers—or if they are barred from living near the ‘new 
places of work.” Housing segregation helps produce segregated schools, 
which are generally inferior. Inferior schools perpetuate unequal employ- 
ment. To complete the circle, restricted career choice undercuts the motives 
for pursuing education to the full extent of one’s capabilities. 

“Urban renewal is not in itself a civil rights problem, yet discrimination 
—in housing, in education, in employment—contributes in major degree to 
the creation and preservation of the slums. If they are to be abolished, 
discrimination will also have to go. Metropolitan . . . programs not primarily 
concemed with civil rights objectives may fail if they do not deal with 
questions of discrimination as well. 

“The close relationship of civil rights to other areas of public concern 
may also mean that measures not directly aimed at discrimination may be 
helpful in eliminating it.” The Commission’s study of voting in Southern 
“black belt” counties, for example, strongly suggests that programs to stimu- 
late, diversify, and industrialize depressed, one-crop agricultural areas 
“may ultimately do more than lawsuits to improve the economic, political, 
and legal status of black belt Negroes” by reducing their economic de- 
pendence and vulnerability to reprisals. 

The Federal Government's responsibility for achieving equality of op- 
portunity for all is far from exclusive. But it is a heavy, and as yet un- 
discharged, responsibility and it is the statutory concern of the Commission. 
Underlying the Commission’s recommendations are “the belief that the 
Presidency, and indeed the whole federal establishment, is preeminently 
a place for moral leadership . . . [and] the principle recently stressed by 
President Kennedy that ‘Federal money should not be spent in any way 
which encourages discrimination, but rather . . . [to encourage] the na- 
tional goal of equal opportunity.’ ” 


The Power of the Law 

A wide variety of voting eligibility requirements can be, and are, used 
to deny the right to vote on grounds of race and color. Acting under the 
Fifteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution, Congress 
should limit the grounds for disqualification, in all state and federal elec- 
tions, to age, length of residence, confinement, or conviction of a felony; 
proof of six grades of formal schooling should satisfy all “literacy” and 
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similar tests. Congress should consider providing federal enforcement of 
population equality in both Congressional and state electoral districts. 

Compliance with the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decisions is 
notoriously slow and too often merely token. Congress should require “every 
local school board which maintains any public school from which pupils 
are excluded on the basis of race, to file a plan for desegregation with a 
designated federal agency within six months after the adoption of such 
legislation,” whether or not a court suit has been brought. The plan should 
provide for first steps toward compliance “at the beginning of the follow- 
ing school year, and complete desegregation as soon as practicable there- 
after.” Congress should direct the Attorney General to take appropriate en- 
forcement action, and to give appropriate protection to school board mem- 
bers, school staff, school children and their parents, and citizens helping 
them, “from bodily harm, harassment, intimidation, and/or reprisal by of- 
ficials or private persons.” 

Private lending institutions which benefit from federal programs and are 
supervised by federal agencies hold more than 60 per cent of the country’s 
nonfarm home mortgage debt. On racial and religious grounds they deny 
large numbers of Americans equal housing opportunity and help make 
housing “‘the one commodity in the American market . . . not freely avail- 
able on equal terms to every one who can afford to pay.’ . . . The Fed- 
eral Government, either by executive or by Congressional action, [should] 
require all financial institutions engaged in a mortgage loan business that 
are supervised by a federal agency to conduct such business on a non- 
discriminatory basis.” 

Similarly, internal nondiscrimination and nonsegregation should be re- 
quired of all unions using National Labor Relations Board services. 

While lynching may have become extinct, discriminatory law enforce- 
ment, police brutality, and official condonation of and connivance in private 
of violence are widespread. Existing civil rights legislation has suffered from 
crippling weaknesses, such as the requirement of “specific intent” to violate 
a victim’s constitutional rights as distinguished from the general criminal 
intent to hurt him. Congress should consider extending the penalties of 
section 242 of the U.S. Criminal Code to all those “who maliciously per- 
form, under color of law, certain described acts including the following: 

“1) subjecting any person to physical injury for an unlawful purpose; 

“2) subjecting any person to unnecessary force during the course of an 
arrest or while the person is being held in custody; 

“3) subjecting any person to violence or unlawful restraint in the course 
of eliciting a confession to a crime or any other information; 

“4) subjecting any person to violence or unlawful restraint for the pur- 
pose of obtaining anything of value; 

“5) refusing to provide protection to any person from unlawful violence 
at the hands of private persons, knowing that such violence was planned 
or was then taking place; 

“6) aiding or assisting private persons in any way to carry out acts of 
unlawful violence.” 

The Department of Justice should revise some of its policies and pro- 
cedures that hamper federal criminal prosecutions for unlawful violence. 
It has taken advantage only once—and then successfully—of its statutory 
authority to institute prosecution by a sworn information to avoid the delay 
and the hazard of seeking indictment by a hostile grand jury. It has ex- 
cessively relied on signed complaints, despite the fact that many victims 
are unaware of their rights, are fearful of retaliation, or assume that fed- 
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eral officers are closely linked with local policemen. It has suspended both 
investigation and prosecution as soon as state authorities have taken steps 
to prosecute local officers, making federal re-entry impractical if the state 
action proves ineffective. It has entrusted prosecution to U. S. Attorneys 
who are unfamiliar with the complex civil rights case law and, indeed, to 
a few who are openly hostile to Civil Rights Act prosecutions. 

Civil suits brought by victims of police brutality are often fruitless be- 
cause the policemen cannot pay the damages and the governmental entities 
that employ them will not. Congress should consider making all bodies 
that employ police liable for their misconduct. 

To promote equal justice, Congress might empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil proceedings to prevent the exclusion of persons from 
jury service on account of race, color, or national origin. 


The Use of Public Money 


Federal support of discriminatory institutions is unconscionable. Com- 
plete nondiscrimination and nonsegregation should be a condition for all 
federal aid to state employment agencies, institutions of higher education, 
public libraries (where the requirement was enacted in 1956 but has not 
been fully enforced), training and recruitment programs, and urban re- 
newal plans. Mortgage insurance and Joan guarantees should be restricted 
to nondiscriminatory builders and lending institutions. Up to 50 per cent 
of school grants-in-aid should be withheld on a basis proportional to the 
number of bi-racial but still segregated school districts within a state. 

Nondiscrimination should be vigorously enforced in all federal employ- 
ment, all employment supported by government aid funds (as well as con- 
tracts), and all labor unions dealing with government contractors. 

The Commission recommends a number of new federal programs: For 
desegregating schools, direct technical assistance and training of personnel; 
matching grants for employment of social workers and specialists in de- 
segregation problems; and loans for districts from which state or local funds 
are withdrawn as a result of desegregation. 

To expand nond.scriminatory employment opportunities, expanded and 
new programs of assistance to vocational education, apprenticeship train- 
ing, and retraining of jobless workers; helping the jobless move to find 
jobs; and federally subsidized employment, training, and special place- 
ment services for youths. 

To extend equal opportunity in housing, improving relocation require- 
ments for urban renewal and extending them to the federal highway pro- 
gram, which now has no relocation program. 

To improve the quality of state and local police, working out a program 
of grants-in-aid to raise selection tests and standards, give better training 
in crime detection, constitutional rights and human relations, and support 
continuing education for policemen. 

The Commission is aware that many agencies have abandoned keeping 
racial records for legitimate fear that they can facilitate or invite discrimina- 
tion. It has found, however, that statistical data are often necessary for 
policy planning and evaluating local, state, and federal programs in terms 
of equality of opportunity, and believes that means can be found to prevent 
discriminatory use. It recommends that information be systematically kept 
on voting registration and eligibility, school enrollment, employment and 
employment opportunities, availability of home mortgage credit, and re- 
lated problems of discrimination. (1961 U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Report. Boox 4, Housing, available through Readers Service) 
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HOW TO REPORT RACE NEWS 


The Philadelphia Commission on Human Relations recently conducted a 
seminar with executives of local newspapers, broadcasting stations, and 
intergroup relations agencies on the responsibility of the mass media in 
dealing with intergroup relations news. The participants agreed on a set 
of “suggested guidelines”: 


“1) The city’s newspapers and radio and television stations can be 
powerful instruments for helping to create a climate of opinion where under- 
standing and harmony can flourish. They have a key role in informing 
the public of the problems, the issues and developments of intergroup re- 
lations. In times of intergroup tension, conflict or violence, they have a 
responsibility to inform the public and to do everything in their power 
to help contain violence. 

“2) In ‘hot’ racial or intergroup incidents, ‘flash’ or ‘bulletin’ reporting 
may stimulate crowd formations and wider tensions. When there is a danger 
of increasing tensions, such as in the case of a Negro family moving into 
a hitherto white neighborhood, it may be advisable to wait until the move 
has been effected and the family settled before carrying the story. An- 
nouncing the move in advance may invite the presence of hoodlums and 
trouble makers. Similarly, the obvious presence of a number of reporters 
or cameramen can excite exhibitionist crowd behavior or create greater 
disturbance. On the other hand, dangerous rumors and tensions can fester 
and spread in an informational vacuum. Objective, factual reporting is the 

-best antidote to false and dangerous rumors. 

“3) An understanding of the issues and developments of intergroup re- 
lations is crucial to the welfare of the nation and community. ‘Depth’ or 
‘background’ reporting of intergroup news should be used to present both 
sides of the issues and get at the factors behind news events. Such re- 
porting may help to prepare the public for positive social changes and 
minimize tension and conflict. 

“4) Care should be used in identifying persons by race, religion or 
national origin. Such labelling is sometimes necessary, however, to give 
sense to the story. The value of labelling criminals at large by race to aid 
in their apprehension is always questionable. Labels should never be used 
except when other identifying characteristics are also reported. There is no 
justification for labelling in news stories after a suspect has been appre- 
hended. 

“5) Negroes or other racial, religious or nationality groups should be 
treated as integral parts of the American scene. Their social functions, 
church sermons, and achievements warrant publication whenever ‘news 
judgment’ would indicate coverage if the people involved were not of mi- 
nority groups. 

“6) In reporting cases of altercation between citizens and law enforce- 
ment authorities, both sides of the story should be carried. 

“7) Professional bigots and hate-mongers depend on publicity for an 
audience. They obtain followers and income from notoriety. Such rabble 
rousers may profit if given a free forum through the news media for their 
propaganda. Incidents involving such bigots may merit concise and objec- 
tive news coverage but ‘advance’ coverage usually contributes to the stature 
of such persons and their ideas. (Care should be taken in applying the 
term ‘bigot’ or ‘hate-monger.’ The term ‘bigot’ might properly be applied 
to a person or group which seeks to advance itself by generating hostility 
or hate toward particular religious, ethnic, social class or political groups. 
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There is likely to be little attention to issues or to documented fact and 
extreme resort to falsehood, innuendo and half truth.) 

“8) Depth reporting in the form of exposés of extremist movements may 
serve a valuable function in informing the public of the significance of 
such groups.” (“Suggested Guidelines for Newspapers, Radio and Tele- 
vision Stations,” reported in “The Mass Media and Intergroup Relations” 
by Burton I. Gordin, Journal of Intergroup Relations, Summer 1961) 


COVERT DISCRIMINATION TOMORROW? 


The new executive director of the National Urban League: 


“We must understand that a variety of factors—including political reali- 
ties, both national and international, as well as more militant efforts by the 
Negro himself—will, in the foreseeable future, drive overt expressions of 
prejudice underground. The present obvious practices of segregation and 
discrimination which now plague most of our society will take new di- 
mensions. Signs will disappear; conversation will become polite; laws or 
voluntary action will make mandatory the elimination of references to race 
in employment, education, housing, health and other facilities. People will 
insist that now all doors are open to the highly qualified and ‘exceptional’ 
Negro citizen. All will claim that more punitive and rigid social welfare 
regulations are not directed at the Negro, but rather at the fraud and the 
chiseler. Employers will assert that a reduction in their labor force is based 
on seniority and need for skilled workers and technicians, and that race 
is not a factor. Housing will be open to any who can afford it, and col- 
leges to those who can pass the competitive tests and pay the high tuition 
costs. 

“People will say this—and for the most part believe it. Herein lies our 
real problem of today, and increasingly so of tomorrow: a national society 
that no longer feels that it discriminates because it has removed the visible 
signs which disturbed its conscience and were repugnant to its sense of de- 
cency and its knowledge of fair play; but a society that in the process 
would simultaneously close its eyes to the subtle prejudices that remain, and 
would conveniently claim amnesia concerning the generations of tragic de- 
privation and denial to which the Negro citizen has been subjected and 
from which many still bear the scars—a national society that will behave 
as if we are all starting this race today on an equal basis. 

“I contend, over many protests, that as the Negro for over 300 years 
has been given the special consideration of exclusion, he must now be given 
by society special treatment, through services and opportunities, that will 
insure his inclusion as a citizen able to compete equally with all others.” 
(Address, Annual Conference of the National Urban League, Dayton, 
Ohio, Sept. 7, 1961) 


The author of The Reluctant African (Current, February 1961, page 47): 


“When we sued to enter public schools as equal citizens, our real objec- 
tive was to destroy the notion of Negro inferiority. . . . If an effort toward 
integration results in a compromise that begs the question of our equality 
and dignity as individuals, it has obviously failed to achieve what we had 
in mind. Thus tokenism . . . will not be accepted. Rather, Negroes will . . . 
either hammer away until we are absorbed into the American fabric, or 
spiritually withdraw from this nation and let come what may.” (“The 
Fallacy of Tokenism,” The New Leader, Nov. 13, 1961) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


TWO CULTURES OR ONE? 


The headmaster of England’s Crewe County Grammar School argues 
that science and technology are culture and should be taught as such. 
(See Current, November 1961, page 58) 


H. M. Dowling “Concern about specialization in education is no new thing. It became 
a major preoccupation of writers in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as science and technology increasingly rivalled the humanities as ed- 
ucational disciplines. . . . 

“What the Victorians were concerned about was not to deny the neces- 
sity of specialization in education, but to find a way of reconciling it with 
the traditional concept of liberal education.” The tragedy is that they 
entirely failed to consider the possibility that what they called the “new 
learning,” science and technology, might be treated not merely as an aca- 
demic discipline but as a window on the world and on humanity. A 
dichotomy Was set up “between the humanities which dealt with human 
nature and the sciences and technology which dealt with nature. It is a 
dichotomy which has persisted ever since so that, no less than the great 
Victorians, we have failed to grasp and exploit the cultural possibilities 
of what for a majority is now not merely the ‘new learning,’ but the only 
learning.” 

Yet Alfred North Whitehead, writing forty years ago in his The Aims 
of Education, disposed of the fallacious antithesis. “There can be no ade- 
quate technical education which is not liberal,” he said, “and no liberal 
education which is not technical; that is, there is no education which does 
not impart both technique and intellectual vision.” He admitted that each 
individual must select one of the three main roads to culture—the literary, 
the scientific, the technical. But whichever the student selects, it should 
give him, Whitehead said, “a technique, a science, an assortment of gen- 
eral ideas, and esthetic appreciation, and each of these sides of his train- 
ing should be illuminated by the others.” 

“Obviously such views as these have great relevance to the debate now 
going on concerning the proper way to teach science and technology. Are 
we in our teaching exploring and exploiting to the full the cultural re- 
sources of scientific and technical subjects? Accepting specialization as 
necessary and inevitable, as I think we must, have we really grasped 
the idea that this specialization could become the avenue to a deep and 
wide culture? Have we considered, moreover, that for many students in 
this modern age science or technology may, in fact, be the best and most 
acceptable road to culture, since it accords with their aptitudes, inclina- 
tions and ambitions? . . . 

“The fact is that a science like chemistry or physics, or a technical sub- 
ject like metallurgy, or a craft like woodwork or metalwork, can be taught 
in one of three different ways. It can be taught simply as a technique, a 
way of doing something practical; or it can be taught as both a technique 
and a science; or it can be taught as a technique, a science and a cul- 
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ture. If it is taught as a culture as well as a technique and a science it 
will certainly include a way of doing things (technique) and a systemized 
body of facts and principles (science), but it will also allow scope for 
such intellectual, esthetic and even social ideas as would, if not impeded, 
arise naturally from a serious study of the subject. . . . 

“Now it is certain that much of our science and technology is not being 
taught in this way. Recently I asked a man who had gained a doctorate 
in chemistry whether he thought his subject could be made a cultural 
medium. He was obviously startled by the question, and immediately after- 
wards confessed that he had never thought of his subject in that way. 
Obviously his university courses in chemistry had given him no insight 
into its wider and deeper cultural potentialities. He had learned chemistry 
purely as a science (a systemized body of fact and principle) and as a 
technique. 

“It is essential, of course, that our science and technology should con- 
tinue to be taught at this high and exacting scientific and technical level. 
But it is a pity, nevertheless, that other intellectual and esthetic areas 
which properly belong to a liberal study of the subject, should remain 
altogether unexplored and undeveloped. Similarly, crafts like woodwork 
and metalwork are often taught on a purely technical level, with little, if 
any, reference to their scientific basis and their intellectual and esthetic 
implications. This is a tragedy, because for many people the learning of 
a craft may be the very best introduction to the realms of science and 
esthetics. 

“It would be foolish and unfair, of course, to blame individual teachers 
for this situation. The fault lies in the whole tradition in which scientific 
and technical training has been conceived and practiced. 

“May I crystallize the present argument in two statements which may 
seem dogmatic, but which I am convinced express important truths? 

“1) No technical process ought to be taught at any educational level 
without some reference to the science (that is, the organized body of facts 
and principles) involved in it. Technical training not based on science is 
illiberal. 

“2) No science or technical subject ought to be taught without ref- 
erence to the general ideas—for example, in the fields of history, esthetics, 
economics—which a generous treatment of the subject would naturally 
evoke. Science or technology without general ideas is illiberal. . . . 

“Frankly it terrifies me to think that the vast expansion of technical and 
scientific education to which we are now being committed may be im- 
plemented in largely noncultural terms, and without any serious effort to 
explore its liberal potentialities. Thousands of men and women may learn 
their science and technology simply on the plane of technique or narrowly 
specialized knowledge, without that lifting and liberalization of the mind 
which a wider exploration of the subject is bound to encourage. Some 
idealists will hope that a bit of poetry or philosophy twined round the 
edges will make these students cultured men and women. It will do nothing 
of the sort. 

“We cannot afford to go on outlawing science and technology to the 
noncultural wilderness. In our school, college and university courses we 
must ensure, by reform and coordination of syllabuses, that whether the 
student is learning elementary metalwork or degree physics he is acquir- 
ing ‘a technique, a science, a collection of general ideas and esthetic ap- 
preciation.’” (“Science and Culture: A False Antithesis,” New Scientist, 
Sept. 21, 1961) 
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Harold F. Blum 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


THE LIMITS OF HUMAN THOUGHT 


A visiting professor of biology at Princeton and member of the National 
Cancer Institute of the U. S. Public Health Service recalls Henry Adams’ 
application of the second law of thermodynamics to history and extends 
it to a comparison between the human brain and the mechanical 
computer. 


“Henry Adams should be given credit, I think, for recognizing that the 
second law of thermodynamics ought to play a role in human history. 
For one of the implications of this law is the irreversibility of events in 
time, although it does not predict when or how fast they will happen. 
This aspect caused Sir Arthur Eddington to dub the law Time’s Arrow. 
According to this law, all events entail an increase in disorder or 
randomness—this does not mean that there can be no local increases in 
order, only these must be compensated by increase in disorder somewhere 
in the universe. Thus, for example, living things have achieved and 
maintain their high degree of orderliness, by utilizing the energy of sun- 
light, which entails an over-all increase in disorder of the sun-earth system. 
Another consequence of the law is that more energy has to be expended 
in doing a given amount of useful work than the energy equivalent of 
the work itself—a certain amount of energy must ‘pay for’ the disorder 
that is associated with any real event. Thus, . . . there are definite limits 
to what we can get for the energy we spend—we need not only enough 
for doing the work, but a certain amount to squander. . . . 

“The question that concerned Henry Adams most [was]—can the 
second law of thermodynamics tells us anything about the limits of Man’s 
thought and his ingenuity? . . . A recent application of the second law 
of thermodynamics is found in information theory. Out of this comes the 
possibility of making some rough comparisons between the capacity of 
Man’s brain and the giant computing machines he builds. Within their 
limitations the machines may be faster, but conservative estimates give 
the brain at least a hundred thousand times greater capacity for complex 
combinations. But the trouble with such comparisons is that we may forget 
that building the machine has entailed building a man who could con- 
ceive and build the machine, and this takes us back into Man’s history 
and evolution. Carried to extreme such comparisons and evolutionary 
analogies become foolish, but the attempt to make them may be enlighten- 

“Comparison of the human brain with mechanical computers suggests 
that we may be justified in treating Man’s potential .for thought combina- 
tions as practically infinite; that is, we need not be much concerned with 
physical or biological limitation in this regard. On the other hand, Man’s 
thought cannot be separated from his cultural history, and here we may 
look for limitations. It can hardly be denied that the course of Man’s 
cultural development has channeled his mode of thinking. Every revolu- 
tion in scientific thought, whether great or small, reveals that we have 
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not been viewing a particular problem properly because of the restricting 
effects of ideas from the past. Every superstition, every taboo, every in- 
correct scientific hypothesis or philosophic concept that persists for any 
length of time, places some limit on human thought. 

“It is from such limits, carried over from the past manner of thinking, 
that the mind has to escape in order to discover new things. Scientific 
research like all other creative activity is essentially an unorthodox business. 
It depends upon new ways of looking at things, which as a rule come 
to be accepted at first by only part of the population, the larger part 
supplying the restraining weight of orthodoxy and conservatism that seems 
necessary to keep society from running away in too many directions at 
once. With this balance of factors there is opportunity for trial and error 
that seems basic to our accumulation of knowledge. Fortunately, un- 
orthodoxy seems to bear little or no relationship to genetic make-up; an 
important point because it means that the unorthodox and conservative 
groups cannot be isolated as separate biological entities, which could lead 
to the elimination of the much smaller unorthodox group. This does not 
mean, of course, that the effect of unorthodox thought cannot be tempo- 
rarily suppressed. If the larger, conservative group dominates to too 
great an extent, restraint may be placed upon development of new ideas. 

“It seems from all this, that Man’s ingenuity, which is going to have to 
get him out of his difficulties with regard to energy resources, is far from 
having reached any immediate limits. No doubt a great deal of profound 
thought will be required in addition to ingenuity to get Man out of other, 
even more limiting, difficulties he may encounter; but this commodity 
seems still farther from being exploited to its limit. Although the whole 
of Man’s thinking may be expected to be restricted from time to time 
by ‘historical’ factors of one kind or another, the second law of thermo- 
dynamics is itself not likely to put many direct limitations on Man’s mental 
processes, at least not for a very, very long time. So the determinism Henry 
Adams attached to that law, by analogy, does not seem of great import. 
Adams’ prediction that human thought would reach its limits in the year 
1921 would have amused him as much as it does us... . 

“All these things suggest that the farther on Man goes in time, the more 
he will become subject to restrictions placed upon him by the physical 
world, among which the matter of available energy looms large. This does 
not mean that Man’s thinking is not going to play an increasingly potent 
role too; in fact it must determine the way Man reacts to these restric- 
tions. It may well be that Man will sometime find himself in a steady 
state where civilization has become too restricted to be capable of further 
development. But this may depend more upon the way in which Man 
solves his problems as he goes along, than upon immutable influences 
such as Henry Adams attributed to the second law of thermodynamics. 
Although we have to think of Time’s Arrow as an over-all, governing 
principle in evolution and history, there is nothing here, or elsewhere in 
science, to indicate the inevitable degeneration of the status of Man. But 
no more is there justification for the belief that Man’s betterment is in- 
evitable. Within the limits placed by the nature of the physical world 
in which he lives, and of his past evolution in that world, Man’s future 
would seem to a great extent up to Man. If theories of history and 
extrapolations into the future disregard the limits of the physical and 
biological world they cannot hope for much success. But the description 
of Man’s culture in strictly deterministic terms seems equally fatuous.” 
(“Time’s Arrow and the Evolution of Society,” University, Summer 1961) 
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THE USES OF ART 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE USELESS 


The Rumanian-Parisian author of Rhinoceros, recently on Broadway, 
and such short plays as The Chairs, The Lesson, The Bald Soprano: 


“A work of art is above all an adventure of the mind, an imaginary 
construct, the creation of a whole world introduced into our world. One 
does not wonder about the meaning or the use of a painting, a column, 
a symphony. Their only use is to be this particular painting, this column, 
this symphony. And why? Well, if an answer is absolutely required, one 
could say that it is because the painting of a picture, the erection of a 
column, the composition of a symphony are exigencies of the mind. In 
the same way, a play must also be the expression of an unpremeditated 
creative act. 

“One does not ask why a flower is a flower, nor why existence exists: 
it exists to exist. I once met a man who wanted to kill all pigeons because 
those creatures seemed to him utterly useless. Thus one can reach the 
point of wanting to exterminate the entire universe because the universe 
is useless as well. Or rather it is beyond usefulness and uselessness. 

“What can the function of the theater be in our time? The answer is 
simple. The function of the theater is to be theater; its aim is inherent 
in itself. If the theater were anything other than theater (a demonstration, 
the illustration of an ideology, an attempt at demagoguery, education or 
re-education, or something else) it would be a small thing indeed. 

“And if it were absolutely necessary that art or the theater be put 
to some use, I would say that it ought to serve the purpose of teaching 
people once more that there are activities that are of no use, and that 
in fact it is indispensable that gratuitous acts exist. . . . Such a theater 
is as natural as the air we breathe. 

“Today people have a terrible fear of freedom and of humor. They 
do not seem to know that there is no life possible without freedom and 
without humor, that the slightest gesture, the simplest initiative require 
the unfolding of the forces of the imagination that they stupidly attempt 
to shackle and imprison within the blind walls of the most narrow realism. 
This realism that they call life and light is actually death and shadow. 
I claim, therefore, that the world lacks boldness—and that this is the 
reason for our suffering. And I affirm that dreams and imagination, rather 
than a routine existence, require courage, and reveal the fundamental, 
essential truths. And as a matter of fact (this is a concession made to 
those who believe only in what is useful and practical), if nowadays 
planes cross the sky, it is because we conceived the dream of flight long 
before we succeeded in flying. It has been possible to fly because we 
dreamt of flying. And yet flying is a useless thing. Only later, once the 
discovery was made, the necessity for it was demonstrated or invented, 
as though we wished to apologize for its profound, essential uselessness 
(a uselessness that, however, was a need—a difficult one to admit, I know). 

“Look at people running to their business down the street. They look 
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neither to the right, nor to the left. Their eyes to the ground, they run 
a straight course like dogs. They do not have to look ahead for they follow 
mechanically a well-known path. That is what happens in every large 
city in the world. Modern man, universal man, is a hurried creature. He 
has no time; he is the prisoner of necessity; he does not understand that 
a thing does not have to be useful, nor does he comprehend that what 
is useful might actually be considered a useless, crushing weight. If one 
does not grasp the usefulness of the ‘useless,’ the uselessness of the ‘useful,’ 
one does not have a grasp of art; and a country that does not under- 
stand the nature of art is a land of slaves or robots, a place of unhappy 
people who neither laugh nor smile, a spiritless, humorless country. . . . 

“Human intelligence has been corrupted to the point where it has be- 
come impossible to make people understand that a writer may not want 
to indulge in propaganda or moralizing; that he refuses in fact to enlist 
in the ranks of the prevailing ideology, for doing so would mean his 
submission to the order of the day. 

“Of course, people’s attention will be called to the fact that in Rhinoceros, 
I myself take a stand by denouncing fascism, totalitarianism, collective 
hysteria, and the fanaticism that at times take hold of society. They will 
say that I attack ideologies that become idolatries and thus dull and 
blind human beings, who stop being human at the moment when they 
are possessed by this stupid fury, which they assume to be thought, but 
which in reality dehumanizes. . . . 

“If the audience sees in Rhinoceros only this lesson, it will have seen 
the least important aspect of the play, What is its important aspect? 
Simply the amazing story of the inhabitants of a city who, one day, for 
no earthly reason, begin to change into wild animals. All of them change 
except one. Basically the play is the story of this metamorphosis, the 
drama of this metamorphosis; the play is an organized progression of 
images, which come out of each other in a proliferation that soon fills 
the stage. And the success of the production will be determined independ- 
ently of the fable or the parable one might see in the play. Its success 
depends on the artful presentation of the dynamic combinations within 
the story. The survival of a work of art depends on whether an autono- 
mous universe—regulated by its own laws and its own logic, and living 
its own life—has been created. 

“No longer does the wisdom or the moral lesson of the fables of La 
Fontaine interest us, for this wisdom is the elementary and permanent 
wisdom of common sense; what fascinates us is the way in which it comes 
to life, and becomes the living matter of a new language, the source of 
a wondrous mythology. Art is the marvelous come to life. And that is 
what theater ought to be above all else. 

“Because it has failed to live up to that standard, the theater is dying 
in Europe and in America as well. Commercialism and realism are killing 
it, instead of helping it to survive, for a theater without boldness (I am 
thinking now of the slick, manufactured product of the Broadway stage 
or of the boulevard, or the ‘realistic’ play with a message—a message that 
has been drummed into the ears of the spectators) is bound and shackled, 
and is basically an unrealistic theater. On the one hand, a bourgeois 
theater devoid of reality; on the other, a socialistic theater equally empty 
of realism: such are the dangers that threaten the theater and, beyond 
the theater, the powers of the imagination, the living, creative forces of 
the human spirit.” (“The Marvelous Come to Life,” translated by Rosette 
C. Lamont, Theatre Arts, September 1961) 
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WHO CARES ABOUT ART? 


The art critic of The New York Times reflects on the middleman’s role 
in the mass art market. 


John Canaday “As far as the art critic and the art well-wisher are concerned, I sup- 
pose that the more people buy art, the better. The premise could get a 
bit shaky if probed too industriously, but let it stand, since if it topples 
we are going to have to question our whole system of art education, our 
whole staggering financial investment in contemporary painting, and our 
whole effort to raise the level of art appreciation through exposure to works 
of art selected for us by knowledgeable authorities. . . . 

“The story of the museum’s change of function, . . . from a place where 
‘the testimony of the past’ is stored to a clearing house for a taste cartel, 
goes back to the French Revolution. The revolution lopped off heads, it 
lopped off a form of government, and it lopped off a society in which the 
arts were patronized on the basis of individual taste, knowledge and ed- 
ucation. It substituted a society in which a bourgeoisie uncertain of its 
taste but eager for status culture yearned for trustworthy guides in the 
terrifying region of the arts. 

“During a period of happy comradeship, the pedants of the nineteenth 
century Salon supplied not only an authoritative but also a sympathetic 
leadership. But a series of bad mistakes—the rejection of Delacroix, of 
Courbet, of the Impressionists, and on down the list—proved that the 
blind were leading the blind and a new authority was established, the 
authority of the new and the experimental per se. 

“The story of current art and its public since then has been, quite simply, 
the struggle of the many to accept an art created by and for the few, 
and the complaisance of an esthetic demi-monde in accepting fashionable 
dictates. This does not have to mean that the dictators are dishonest with 
themselves or with the public. It only means that very few people think 
about art except in terms of reconciling themselves to the point of view 
of some one else. 

“This is a fine state of affairs in a country where the excesses of rugged 
individualism have been refined to the moral obligation to decide impor- 
tant issues on the basis of thoughtful individual evaluation. With a transi- 
tional thought or two, we could interpret this as meaning that art, today, 
is not an important issue. For the moment, let’s not face that. 

“But we must face the fact that if it makes any difference whether 
people buy good art or bad, the job of middleman carries a staggering 
responsibility. . . . We must either accept the art-broker as today’s de- 
| termining factor in the formation of taste or reject him at the risk of dis- 
covering that no one is interested in art today on any other terms.” (The 
New York Times, Oct. 29, 1961) 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH ART 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., offers a $10, 416-page, “lavishly illustrated” book 
that tells “How to make a fortune collecting art.” 


Prentice-Hall “Did you know that people with modest sums to invest are often finding 
bigger profits in the art market than they do in the stock market? In fact, 
during the great bull market of the 1950’s THE ART MARKET ACTU- 
ALLY OUT-PERFORMED THE STOCK MARKET! 
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“The author of a remarkable new book, Art as an Investment, is a 
case in point. His art collection, begun only a few years ago, is now worth 
half a million dollars! 

“His authoritative book shows you how to start from scratch, with just 
a small sum, and build your own collection of paintings—for pleasure, for 
profit, and as a hedge against inflation. It shows how YOU TOO can make 
a fortune by buying paintings, holding on to them, and then selling them 
at just the right time. 

“Packed with illustrations and clear, easy-to-understand text, this guide 
tells you how to begin, what to look for, where and what to buy and 
sell, according to your means. It explains what you must consider in 
forming an opinion of a painting, how to judge the background and IM- 
PORTANCE of the artist, how to determine whether a newcomer has a real 
future in art circles... . 

“In just a short time, you'll know how to meet competitive bids intel- 
ligently, how to talk to dealers in their own language. You'll be able to 
tell at a glance the price history of hundreds of individual paintings bought 
and sold since 1925—the schools of art and artists now in vogue—and, 
most important, how to judge the price of a painting for SPECULATIVE 
PURPOSES. 

“10 DAY FREE TRIAL. . . . Discover how enjoyable—and profitable— 
it can be to use art as an investment. Start building your own fortune 
today.” (Advertisement, The Wall Street Journal, Oct. 26, 1961) 


An advertising trade weekly: 


Printer’s Ink “A strange anomaly is becoming more and more evident in the world of 
art. While art collections in Europe and America have reached such great 
monetary values that they have been attracting art thieves like flies in the 
past few weeks, a recent newspaper study of serious artists in New York 
turned up only one who was able to make a living at his chosen pro- 
fession. Others had to piece out their incomes with teaching, factory jobs, 
even exhibition boxing. And when somebody does turn a good deal in art 
it’s almost invariably a dealer or gallery owner—almost never an artist. 
“An advertising man recently told us he was planning to run up the 
price of some of his friend’s paintings by placing a little publicity about 
him in carefully selected Midwestern market areas. The approach would 
probably strike most artists as crass. And yet, considering the number of 
advertising men who take a deep and sincere interest in art, it seems 
strange that so little has been done to make the marketing of paintings 
profitable for the artist. Why shouldn’t paintings be marketed and adver- 
tised as vigorously as other art forms—such as, for example, concerts and 
ballet performances?” (“On Marketing Art,” Printer’s Ink, Sept. 15, 1961) 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITHOUT ART 


Among the most spectacular of recent art thefts was the disappearance 
last summer from London’s National Gallery of its newly acquired portrait 
of the first Duke of Wellington by Goya. 


New Statesman “Is it not a fairly precise illustration of our time that apparently four 


times more people have viewed the space formerly occupied by the Goya 
at the National Gallery than the portrait itself?” (Letter in the Daily 
Telegraph [London], reprinted in “This England,” New Statesman, Oct. 
6, 1961) 
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PEOPLE VERSUS RESOURCES 


WILL MAN CONQUER THE INSECTS? 


The natural science editor of The Christian Science Monitor describes 
a revolution in methods of controlling destructive insects. 


“Can men lear to use the insect’s reproductive machinery for purposes 
of insect control? They can and they have. 

“The most celebrated case to date is that of the eradication of the screw- 
worm fly from the southeastern United States. 

“This is a pest whose larvae infest cattle, deer, and other animals. It 
has caused millions of dollars of losses annually in areas it inhabits. Chem- 
icals have afforded little control over the flies. But before World War II, 
two United States Department of Agriculture entomologists found the re- 
search road that led to an effective means of control. They were Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Knipling, now director of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Entomology Research Division, and Dr. Raymond Bushland, now taking 
charge of a new research laboratory being established at Fargo, North 
Dakota. ... 

“The central idea was simple enough—induce the flies to breed them- 
selves out of existence. The entomologists had noticed that the females 
mated only once, while the males mated several times. If a female mated 
with a sterile male, she would produce no offspring. 

“The question was how to breed sterile males in large enough quantities. 
The answer was found when scientists working in other fields discovered 
that doses of X-rays or gamma rays can render some insects sterile with- 
out otherwise affecting them or their normal behavior. . . . 

“With the tool of radioactivity in hand, [the two scientists] were ready 
to answer a call for help when Curacao, in the Netherlands Antilles, was 
suffering from a screwworm-fly plague in 1953. 

“Males of an especially sexually active strain were sterilized and released 
over the island the following summer at a rate of 400 per square mile. 
Within fourteen weeks, the screwworm-fiy population was decimated. 

“This was a boon to Curacao goatherds. But it was only a pilot project 
for the Knipling-Bushland technique. This was proved out in a massive 
way in an eighteen-month program in Florida that ended in July 1959. 
The state had been suffering one of the worst screwworm infestations in 
its history. A huge fly ‘factory’ was set up which turned out 50,000,000 
sterile males per week. These were released in predetermined patterns by 
a fleet of twenty aircraft. When the program was finished, Florida’s screw- 
worm population was nil.” Were a fly invasion to occur, despite quarantine 
regulations, the sterile male factory could be reactivated. 

The sterile-male technique looks promising for mosquito and tse-tse 
fly control. If it proves impractical or uneconomical for other major pests, 
alternatives might include spreading genetic factors unfavorable to the 
survival of a species, breeding hybrids that produce sterile female off- 
spring, or introducing parasites. Many and varied remedies may eventually 
be adopted. “But they will all stem from the astute application of a 
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Commonweal 


thorough knowledge of the biology and ecology of the insects themselves. 

“It has been difficult in the past to muster enthusiasm for this approach, 
which requires years of basic research that must be continuously supported 
whether an insect pest is in evidence or not. The tendency has been to 
neglect this kind of research and then to apply poison sprays in a panic 
when an emergency arose. If men are really to achieve effective pest control 
without destructive side effects, they cannot afford such a lack of vision 
any longer.” (“Can the Biologists Outwit the Bugs?” The Christian Science 
Monitor, Nov. 2, 1961) 


CATHOLIC FAMILY PLANNING 


An editorial in a lay Catholic weekly: 


“The Church has come under many sharp attacks in our times. Some 
of the sharpest—and newest—attacks have come from those who see the 
Church as the major obstacle standing in the way of an enlightened solu- 
tion to the world’s population growth. But this is only the public side of 
the story. 

“The private side of the story is less well-known. It lies in the testimony 
of numerous pastors and theologians that the Church’s stand on artificial 
birth control is a major source of leakage from the Church. Where it is 
not a source of leakage it causes, without doubt, innumerable crises de 
conscience even among unwavering Catholics. 

“The response of the Church to the attacks from without and to the 
pastoral problem within has been, on the whole, slow. The Church has 
rarely been able to move as fast as the threats and challenges which face 
it; and few crises have become acute so rapidly as the present one. 

“One may readily grant the wisdom of a slow and cautious approach 
to major theological problems. But there is no like excuse available for the 


. patent failure of Catholics to implement and exploit the possibilities which 


the Church has opened up in the direction of some solutions. 

“The repeated calls by the Church for a major research effort into prob- 
lems of population growth have all but been ignored. The American Cath- 
olic Church—which has the university facilities for such research—has been 
especially remiss. The related calls for greatly increased work on moral 
means of family planning have met with only a sporadic and scattered 
response. 

“The far more difficult business of theological work on the morality of 
family planning has been an equally random affair. But there is, in this 
area, some important work afoot. To mention only one instance, the view 
held by many that large families are desirable is being re-examined in our 
theological journals. 

“The question that insistently arises here is what, in our present situation, 
the Church demands of the Catholic parent? Surely it is true that many 
theologians do not believe the Church demands nearly as much as is com- 
monly thought. 

“The gap between theological reflection and popular piety, it has been 
wisely noted, is one that nags at the life of the Church.” It can often 
approach the disastrous stage “when the great mass of Catholics believe the 
Church imposes upon them some duties which, in fact, many theologians 
hold not to be duties at all. It remains for the theologians to spell out 
more openly and in more detail the present state of their thinking on family 
planning.” (“Family Planning,” Commonweal, Oct. 20, 1961) 
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THE EMERGENT AMERICAN 


THE PITFALLS OF POSTCARDS 


The hazards that will face “emergent Americans” in their encounter 
with emergent peoples in the newly independent nations (see Current, 
Sept. 1961, page 18) were dramatized in October when Nigerian students 
of Ibadan University College stirred an anti-American demonstration on 
the basis of an intercepted private postcard written by Margery Michel- 
more, a Peace Corp Volunteer, in which she described and characterized 
living conditions in Nigeria. 

A journalist who lives in Africa finds that Miss Michelmore’s postcard 
contained three psychological snares. 


Russell W. Howe “Firstly, she called conditions in the part of Nigeria she had seen primi- 
tive. Now Ibadan, even those of us who like it have to admit, is squalor 
on an expansive scale. Blacktop roads, piped water, and cocoa prosperity 
permitting the purchase of imported goods, have improved life in the city 
in recent decades, but apart from this the poor sections—which are of 
course the major part of the city—are much as they have been since time 
immemorial, and general hygiene is so abominably poor that 40 per cent 
of Ibadan’s children die before the age of five. 

“In view of this, most Americans would expect students, of all people, 
to take a reformist attitude, to applaud the adjective ‘primitive’ and to 
lambast the shades of their forefathers for having done nothing about liv- 
ing standards across the centuries. 

“The fact is that this is just what Nigerian students do; but for some- 
one else, from the non-quote-primitive-unquote parts of the world to use 
the explosive adjective ‘primitive’ associates them, the indigenous critics, 
with the primitivity. Self-esteem demands that those citizens of Ibadan 
who dissociate themselves from the primitive aspects of Ibadan life should 
be able to stress their dissociation from these things by being alone in 
deploring them. 

“The second psychological snare in that postcard, I think, was the factual 
reference to ‘everybody else’ in Ibadan eating, sleeping and urinating in 
the streets. The sense of humor as we understand it—the instinct to laugh 
at ourselves or to persons or things with which we can identify—is largely 
absent in many underdeveloped societies, for this sense of proportion which 
we call a sense of humor is an aspect of self-confidence, which many under- 
developed societies do not possess. Nigerians have a sense of fun [but not] 
in this sense; and the humor, so obvious to us, in Miss Michelmore’s sen- 
tence, was clearly lost on the Nigerian students. The generalization which, 
to us, adds to and points the humor, was to the students—and many other 
Nigerians—merely an exaggeration. Thus Miss Michelmore was drawing 
attention—unwittingly, of course, for it is no business of anyone’s to read 
other people’s letters—to a situation which her unexpected readership 
agrees in principle in deploring, but would prefer to be alone in describing, 
and would prefer not to see described at all to the outside world; and 
guilty of making a bad situation sound, they imagine, even worse. 
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Harris Wofford Jr. 


“Finally, there was the reference to the Lumumba riots. When Patrice 
Lumumba was executed in Katanga early this year, many African peoples, 
especially those not living in the Congo or in neighboring countries, 
believed that he was a sort of national hero who had not so much been 
eliminated, in a moment of panic, by one Congolese political group and 
with the connivance of another as sandbagged, in some inexplicable man- 
ner, by the United States and other Western governments. 

“Of course to us this reference to the Lumumba riots, in the context 
of the postcard, is intended as an obvious joke, one of the type in which 
we find humor in suggesting violence to ourselves; but to the Nigerian 
mind—few Nigerians would make jokes about themselves being the victims 
of violence—the reference to the white-baiting ‘Lumumbist’ demonstrators 
in Nigeria associates the writer with the supposed American responsibility 
for Lumumba’s death, indicates that the writer thinks that possibly the 
riots were not entirely justified—and also simply reminds the readers of 
the riots themselves, which had strong xenophobic and racist aspects, and 
of which probably many Nigerians are not particularly proud. 

“These elements of self-hate and self-defense, of national pride and na- 
tional self-consciousness, of voluntarily having one foot in the intellectual 
comfort of the past and one in the material comfort of the present, of 
humorlessness (in our demanding interpretation of the concept of humor), 
of taking things at word value, of a general dichotomy of approach to 
the condition of being ‘underdeveloped’, and aimed in particular—this is, 
I think, significant—at someone sacrificing money, comfort and time to help- 
ing rescue an African country from underdevelopment, is, I believe, char- 
acteristic of the sort of problem the United States faces on the political 
front in dealing with, and helping, such underdeveloped nations as 
Nigeria.” (Address, UNESCO Conference on Africa and the United 
States, Boston, Oct. 25, 1961) 


Mr. Wofford is a Special Assistant to the President with a particular 
interest in the Peace Corps. 


“Margery Michelmore has learned first-hand how . . . proud the people 
of these new lands coming from behind God’s back are, how determined 
they are to catch up, how sensitive they are to any racial or national slights. 
She has felt the result of the centuries of the white man’s supremacy, 
the arrogance which bred the motto on which one African friend told me 
he was brought up by his father: ‘Never trust a white man.’ She has seen 
with her own eyes the poverty in which the majority of mankind lives. . . . 

“Gandhi once said that civilization is not an incurable disease. But, like 
liberty, it is catching. Twentieth century civilization is now sweeping the 
earth, and the Peace Corps is helping to spread it. In doing so, it is 
digging its own grave, for wherever the volunteers go, they will train local 
citizens to replace them, and their very presence will whet the appetites 
of those seeking to attain the twentieth century—will increase their frustra- 
tion and awaken their pride and political passions. 

“Margery Michelmore, I think, has gained some of the necessary under- 
standing of mind and heart. She undoubtedly feels more a part of the 
tribe of man today than she did the day she volunteered in the Peace 
Corps. By her tears she became a citizen of the world, knowing in a 
way she had never known before that consciously or unconsciously, wak- 
ing or sleeping, teaching or writing post cards, she is building the-unity 
of man or plotting the end of the world.” (Convocation Address, Los 
Angeles State College, Oct. 24, 1961) 
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The Editor of the New York Post visits Miss Michelmore, who is now 
working at Peace Corps headquarters in Washington: 


James A. Wechsler “It is almost implausible that so much could have been made of so little. 
One gathers that in the ensuing furor she was occasionally made to feel 
like a fallen woman or some other species of depravity, and, at other 
moments, like a football player who ran the wrong way at a crucial 
moment. Yet, bruised as she must have been, she displays remarkable 
dignity, quiet wit and a total absence of self-pity. . . . 

“Despite her present composure, there must have been early moments 
when Margery Michelmore felt very alone and wounded. She does not 
belong to any traditional category of rebel girls. She might almost be 
described as supremely normal, if that word is not derogatory. She did 
not visualize her journey to Nigeria as a great crusade. 

“It began, in her recollection, when she heard Mr. Kennedy’s inaugural 
plea. The memorable phrase was ‘what can we do for the country.’ . . . 

“No elaborate guilt-complex was involved; neither was there any pas- 
sionate ideology. Miss Michelmore and her friends had carried no banners 
nor walked any picket lines. She continues to emphasize now that she 
has no classic solutions for the world’s woes. What she does seem to have 
is compassion, an acute awareness of the special good fortune of her own 
life, and perhaps some resistance to the prospective boredom of conven- 
tional existence.” (New York Post, Nov. 21, 1961) 


Harvard Crimson “Insofar as the instigators of the demonstration were simply looking for 
an incident—any incident—on which to base an anti-American demonstra- 
tion, they could no doubt satisfy themselves with the adage that the ends 
justify the means. But insofar as the students feel that the outburst was 
an expression of justified indignation against an unforgivable insult, their 
own offense against Miss Michelmore’s privacy has rather undermined 
their claim to righteousness. And if the description given by Miss Michel- 
more is as inaccurate, stereotyped and insulting as the Nigerians claim, 
one wonders how their diplomats can provide such a compelling picture 
of economic need when development money is about to be allocated. 
“While the Michelmore incident has not put the Peace Corps program 
in serious jeopardy in America or in Nigeria, it has indirectly increased 
several dangers. Any meaningful understanding between people of dif- 
ferent cultures would seem to require that both display within the limita- 
tions of tact, a certain openness about their own values; that they be able 
to accept and understand another way of life without at the same time 
sacrificing their own cultural identity. There is a possibility that_ the 
Michelmére episode will cause Péace Corps members to become overly 
afraid that they will offend someone by simply being themselves. And any 
attempt to be otherwise will inevitably ring a false note with the people 
whose friendship the Peace Corps wants to gain.” (“That Post Card,” 
Harvard Crimson, Nov. 1, 1961) 


There was evidence that emergent Americans could expect under- 
standing and support when they most needed it. At her home in Foxboro, 
Mass., Miss Michelmore received a letter from the White House: 


John F. Kennedy “I want you to know that we are most appreciative of your steadfastness 
in recent days. We are strongly behind you and hope that you will con- 
tinue to serve in the Peace Corps. Sincerely, John F. Kennedy” (Oct. 18, 
1961) 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


British Guiana’s newly-elected premier confronts the U.S. with what he 
considers a “test of basic principles” with regard to aid for his country. 


Cheddi Jagan “The Government of the United States has stated clearly that their 
concern is to foster and preserve democracy, that the internal affairs of 
democratic countries are their own concern. What then happens when a 
people by an admittedly genuine popular vote are for a socialist economic 
system? Will the United States respect this decision? Or will she withhold 
her aid at the very real risk of that democracy being overthrown by a 
dictatorial uprising based on the people’s poverty? Will the United States 
Government give in to pressure groups and so act as to preserve capitalism 
by sacrificing democracy? 

“There are not lacking, even within this country itself, writers, thinkers, 
scholars, who hold that when the Government of the United States uses 
the word ‘democracy’ [it] really means capitalism. Jf these men are right, 
then we can expect no help, for while we are an admittedly genuine de- 
mocracy we are also admittedly socialist. 

“Sooner or later this issue had to be squarely faced and clarified by 
your administration. History has chosen my own small country to be the 
focus of this problem. The decision must now be made. 

“Indeed, gentlemen, it is not our concept of democracy which is now 
on trial, but yours.” (Address, National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 24, 1961) 


The former British Ambassador to the United States, now the chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., charts ground rules for private enterprise abroad. 


Sir Oliver Franks “Two propositions seem to me clearly evident. First when a new nation 
is beginning to develop its economy from scratch, then much of the initial 
capital investment from outside is bound to be governmental, and take 
the form of aid. The things that as a rule have to be done first belong 
to the infrastructure of the economy, communications and essential 
services, harbors, roads, epidemic prevention and the like. They will not 
be done if the condition of external capital investment is commercial terms. 
They have to be done if the productivity of less developed countries is 
to increase enough to provide trading markets offering opportunities to 
manufacturers and merchants. . . . 

“At the start, then, aid is needed to do what trade cannot do. This is 
the appropriate sphere of government action. On the other hand, in pro- 
portion as the economy of a developing country progresses and the ability 
to save and invest domestic capital increases, so the opportunities of trade 
and industrial investment on commercial terms are multiplied. The relation 
between aid and trade should be such that the first makes the second 
possible and the second progressively takes over from the first. . . . 

“That the private sector should flourish and grow with the growing 
economy is very important. When all allowance has been made for external 
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Why we 
give aid 


capital assistance from international institutions such as the World Bank, 

from governments or from private sources, the blunt fact remains that the 
main source of saving in an underdeveloped country must be that country 
itself. As Maxwell Stamp says, ‘the business firm which ploughs back a 
large proportion of its profits is one of the most efficient means known 
for saving and increasing the resources available for expansion.’ And to 
quote the same author again, ‘business is the great nursery and forcing 
ground in which a middle class can be developed, a middle class with a 
stake in the community, a reservoir of managerial and professional skills 
and experience in leadership.’ . . . 

“All this is most obviously true of one of the more advanced and so- 
phisticated developing nations . . . —India. Obviously our people in in- 
dustry and commerce wish the private sector in India well, hope to see 
it expand and look for opportunities of doing business with it. Sometimes 
there is a temptation to go further and ask, even insist, that the Indian 
Government take positive measures to foster and expand private industry 
and commerce. Why not make this a condition of the aid which flows to 
India from the Western nations and Japan? Well, what about freedom, 
independence, sovereignty? Are peoples newly come to nationhood more 
or less sensitive to infractions, real or supposed, of their sovereign powers 
of decision? What right have aid-giving nations to prescribe the internal 
policies of a developing country? Clearly none, none at all. But aid is for 
the benefit of the developing country: if it wants the benefit, it must ac- 
cept the conditions that go with it. So it is argued, and it is true that 
the intention in giving aid is to help the economy to grow and benefit 
the people of the aided country. But this is not why we give the aid. 
Great nations do not embark on major programs of aid from sheer gen- 
erosity, from an other-regarding altruism. They give aid for much the same 
reasons as they embark on other foreign policies, out of enlightened self- 
interest, out of the best judgment they can make of the kind of world 
they want and what they can do to promote it. In this, the real context 
of aid, it does not pay, it is self-frustrating and self-defeating to attach 
conditions. The only people it could help would be the Communists.” 

There is “a further issue where the attitude of private enterprise has 
importance. . . . In the old days one could think of the exchange of goods 
between a developed and an undeveloped country as the exchange of 
manufactured for primary products, raw materials and foodstuffs. But this 
cannot be the prevailing pattern now when the exchange is not between 
developed and underdeveloped but between developed and developing 
economies, This inevitably involves an increasing exchange of technologi- 
cally advanced for simpler manufactured goods. 

“Here are real difficulties. Think again . . . of India. Historically Indian 
exports have been primary products, the world market for which is not 
elastic. Further, as the Indian economy has moved forward and standards 
of living have begun to rise, more and more of these primary products 
have been consumed at home: for example, the export of hides goes down 
as fewer people go barefoot. The chance in the next ten or twenty years 
of India earning a reasonable amount of foreign exchange and therefore 
being able to pay for the goods we wish to export, being able to keep 
up with the due installments of capital and interest on borrowed money— 
this turns on a large expansion of exports in manufactured and inter- 
mediate products like textiles, sewing machines or pig iron. I consider that 
India ought already to be making a great effort to find markets for such 
products and expand them, but it is obvious that these new markets will 
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Edgar F. Kalser 


have largely to be found in the rich developed nations. And this in tum 
involves structural changes in our economies which have economic, social 
and political implications. . . . 

“One of the most important parts of the industrial and commercial sys- 
tem built up by private enterprise in the Western world is the market 
mechanism for the international balance of payments. Overseas trade, over- 
seas investment depends on the effective functioning of the foreign ex- 
change markets. Today it is not quite clear that we can unquestioningly 
assume this effective functioning. What bothers people is the fact that 
no nation, however large its reserves of gold and internationally ac- 
ceptable currencies may be, can indefinitely sustain a large unfavorable 
balance on its external payments. But aid and trade alike as means of over- 
seas investment can make or magnify such an unfavorable balance. .. . 

“The financial relations between the developing countries and the de- 
veloped industrial countries cannot as such create or intensify a transfer 
problem. . . . The developing countries are very unlikely to use the foreign 
currency they receive to build up their reserves. The terms of the agree- 
ment make this impossible with capital investment by private enterprise. 
And it will not happen with aid from governments. . . . On the other 
hand, individual developed nations can find their balance of payments af- 
fected by the amount of capital they export by trade or aid. There is 
at present in my judgment a real problem of imbalance between the lead- 
ing industrial countries. But this transfer problem, as I have said, is not 
created by the general movement of capital from the developed to the 
developing nations. It comes about through the failure of us, the indus- 
trialized members of the Western world, to find a satisfactory basis for 
the working of the mechanism of international payments between us. 

“This situation intimately concerns the upholders of private enterprise. 
It is a challenge to industry and commerce on their own ground, the 
market system. It is watched by interested and unfriendly eyes. It is very 
important that we do not let things drift with only an occasional correc- 
tive jerk by one nation or another. If we, the developed countries, were 
unable to secure in good time the conditions for a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of our balance of payments and transfer problems, if we could not 
invest overseas by trade and aid as we judge it wise policy to do, I do 
not think history will forgive us.” (“World Economic Growth: The Out- 
look,” Address, International Industrial Conference, San Francisco, Sept. 
11, 1961) 


The president of Kaiser Industries Corporation: 


“Only by working together—people with people, business with business, 
government with government, and any number of combinations of all of 
these, can we meet the needs of the peoples of the world. If private enter- 
prise and private enterprisers back away from this job, particularly because 
of fear of a label, it would be a tragedy. . . . 

“The characteristics which have made private enterprise an enduring 
and productive economic force have not changed. What has changed is 
the recognition that private enterprise alone cannot do the job, that it is 
not an entity unto itself. All of us must recognize that the name-tag of 
an economic system is increasingly less important than the dignity and 
development of the individual. At the same time, no system, or combina- 
tion of systems, will improve the lot of an individual who does not make 
a contribution to his own development by hard work, increased learning 
and responsibility of decision. 
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Anthony O’Dowd 


“Private enterprisers, with their deep belief in the responsibility of the 
individual, are far too dynamic and adventurous to forfeit the game by 
quibbling over doctrinaire ground rules. Two-thirds of the peoples of the 
world beckon them to become partners with government in meeting a most 
satisfying challenge, an opportunity history will not permit to linger. The 
preservation of their dignity as individuals demands that we be equal to 
the challenge.” (“The Role of Public Enterprise,” Address, International 
Industrial Conference, San Francisco, Sept. 12, 1961) 


A South African barrister, writing in the quarterly journal of the Bow 
Group, which is an affiliation of Britain’s young Conservatives: 


“On the economic side . . . by providing capital for the emergent countries 
we can make it possible for them to have an industrial revolution on lines 
which really will be better than those either of modern communism or of 
old-style capitalism. We can lighten the economic burden from which the 
evils of both systems derive. On the ideological front, it will be necessary 
for us to distinguish in our own minds between the basic essentials of 
democracy and the outward forms which it assumes at any particular 

“If we advise them to copy exactly the discarded systems of our past, 
they will conclude that we are being dishonestly condescending. If we no 
longer regard laissez faire capitalism as good enough for us, how can we 
insist that it is the only way for them? 

“We must, then, avoid didactic insistence upon the details of our own 
systems, past or present. (This alone, by the way, will give us an advantage 
over the Communists. They are fatally committed to the details of the 
Soviet system.) We must be prepared to see the virtues of a variety of 
systems based on the traditions of African and Asian countries, and to 
help in grafting some fundamental democratic values on to those 
systems. ... 

“What matters is that people should get into those habits of individual 
independence which will make totalitarianism unthinkable for them. Once 
those are present, it becomes possible to experiment with socialism without 
slipping over the edge into communism. It becomes possible to recover 
from the inevitable setbacks along the road to democracy. The semi- 
democracy of today will be better, not worse, tomorrow.” (“The Real 
Choice for Africa and Asia,” Crossbow, Autumn 1961) 


Mr. May, coordinator of the West Africa program of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, calls for investment studies to assist investors in enlarging 
their stakes in African economic development. 


“Grandiose, long-term, over-all development plans are of no use here, 
though they may serve to stir public imagination and for general guide- 
lines if they are not believed in too literally. . . . What potentially in- 
terested direct investors or leading agencies want, aside from information 
related to what they term the general investment climate, is, first, specific 
data about the market opportunities for a given enterprise to indicate 
whether or not the market will support a local enterprise of a scale that 
has a chance of being competitive. After that, they want to know the 
capital requirements, financing plan, operating cost prospects, labor and 
materials requirements and availabilities, power, transport and distribu- 
tion facilities and their rates—all of this worked through to pro-form a 
balance sheet and income account projections from start-up through the 
expected showing at full operation. 
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Andrew Shonfield 


“This is the sort of data that a prospective investor normally gathers 
for himself on projects in which his interest has been sufficiently aroused. 
But to induce an interest where none has existed, it has been found help- 
ful to present him with a showing of this type, prepared under profes- 
sional auspices whose judgment and integrity he respects, that presents 
earnings prospects that are attractive to him in terms of his assessment of 
the risks involved. 

“The Rockefeller Brothers Fund has been conducting an experimental 
technical assistance program of this brass-tack type in Nigeria and Ghana. 
It is still too early to predict the degree of its effectiveness, but there are 
many grounds for encouragement. Some twenty-three feasibility studies 
have been completed to date, and several more are in progress. It is my 
opinion that something like this, with a much wider coverage and on a 
much larger scale, is needed to probe the real potential of foreign invest- 
ment interest in a resurgent Africa. I further believe that when a sufficient 
number of such feasibility studies have been completed, there will be a 
far better base than presently exists for drawing up general development 
plans that have more than a romantic significance.” (“Private Enterprise 
and the Future of Africa,” Address, UNESCO Conference on Africa and 
the United States, Boston, Oct. 23, 1961) 


WOULD INFLATION HELP? 


The director of studies of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(London) believes that underdeveloped countries should positively wel- 
come controlled price inflation as part of their economic development pro- 
grams. 


“There are signs that the West’s obsession with price stability—which 
has replaced its pre-war obsession about unemployment—has commu- 
nicated itself prematurely to the underdeveloped countries. It seems to me 
that these countries might with benefit be urged to worry more about 
unemployment and much less about prices. I would go further and say 
that the poor countries of Asia ought positively to welcome a certain amount 
of price inflation as a healthy and normal accompaniment of growth: they 
should see it as an element in the tactical planning of development and 
deliberately choose the points in the system where they want to see price 
inflation. 

“The question is a fundamental one, because in Asia today the official 
neurosis about inflation is often the motive for not planning more am- 
bitiously to make use of public funds, in order to put idle manpower into 
productive work. India is the outstanding example. But the same inhibi- 
tions dominate the thinking of many other governments of south Asia. 
What has happened in Latin America, for instance, is regarded by them 
as a terrible warning of the dangers of a slap-happy policy on prices. . . . 

“It is a pity . . . that the well-publicized effects of extreme inflation 
in Latin America have led many governments in other parts of the under- 
developed world to draw the moral that the only safe thing to do is to 
aim at the maximum possible stability of all prices—in effect, to give up 
the use of the price mechanism as an aid to economic development. . . . 

“Plainly, there are dangers, but they should not obscure the essential 
principle governing the use of the price mechanism as a stimulus to growth 
in an underdeveloped country, while avoiding a course of headlong infla- 
tion in the Latin-American style. The principle is simply to confine the 
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inflationary process within the area of the economy where it will do some 
good—that is, broadly, in the new and rapidly developing industrial sector 
—while keeping it right out of the main traditional sectors of the economy, 
which still provide the bulk of the goods absorbed into mass consumption. 
The most important of these are food and cloth. If necessary these goods 
should be imported in large quantities, as part of the Western economic 
aid program. 

“The other principle in the strategy of controlled inflation is that a 
price rise is least useful and most dangerous when it affects a product 
whose supply is rigid. Agriculture is the most obvious example. The reason 
is simply that peasants in a primitive farming community do not raise or 
lower their output readily in response to changes in the price. The problem 
here is not the level of the market price; it is to break through the series 
of custom-hardened obstacles—social, psychological, and financial—which 


. stand between the peasant and the acquisition of a fair share of the ulti- 


mate proceeds from the sale of his crop. The function of the agricultural 
price guarantee, giving the peasant a predictable minimum, is to bring in 
the state to raise the morale of the agricultural producer and to protect 
his interests in a traditional society where middlemen tend to have too 
much commercial power. . . . 

“I admit that there is a social penalty that has to be paid for such a 
policy. Some people will suffer unfairly because the prices of goods, and 
also services like transport and electricity, which depend on imported sup- 
plies, will rise in price; so will all sorts of near-substitutes for them, which 
are produced entirely from domestic resources. Probably the people who 
would suffer most from such a policy would be middle-class families living 
on fixed incomes. It is indeed a political difficulty that among the victims 
of the scheme would be the permanent officials who are supposed to intro- 
duce it. They would have to be ‘squared’ in some way... . 

“The Soviet answer [to keeping certain consumer goods and services 
artificially dear] is to reverse the bias by expropriating the middle class. 
This helps to achieve the concentration of manufacturing resources on the 
capital goods industries and the neglect of consumer goods. I am not 
proposing anything as drastic as that. But I do suggest that public policy 
in any underdeveloped country which uses private enterprise should be 
deliberately aimed to prevent middle-class living standards from rising 
fast; and that can be done most easily by pushing up the prices of middle- 
class goods very sharply. Prices of mass-consumption goods on the other 
hand should be firmly anchored down. The supply of these goods, which 
can be readily increased from the West today, largely determines the extent 
to which the human potential in the overpopulated countries of Asia can 
be harnessed to productive work. It should, therefore, be the deliberate 
aim of our own economic aid policies to search out ways of using the 
huge surplus of foodstuffs (actual and potential) in the West to mobilize 
the manpower resources of the underdeveloped world. 

“Admittedly, such a policy requires a big effort of organization on the 
other side, too, if supplies are to be distributed effectively at the receiving 
end, And that effort is probably beyond the capacity of most of the under- 
developed countries today; but where the capacity exists—as for instance 
in India—there is everything to be said for a much bigger Western effort 
to supply basic goods that the mass of the people actually want. For once 
the instinct of charity and a rational program of development can march 
hand in hand.” (“Inflation and Economic Growth,” The Listener (Lon- 
don), Aug. 24 and Sept. 14, 1961) 
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Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

Dean Price of the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration 
(Littauer) proposes a corps of civilian federal administrators comparable 
in outlook and responsibility to general staff officers in the military services. 
The extracts below are from “Administrative Leadership,” Daedalus, Fall 
1961, which will be republished as Excellence and Leadership in a De- 
mocracy by Columbia University Press. 


If “we are now ready to admit that our government cannot do what 
we expect of it unless it can claim a larger share of the best administrative 
ability in the nation . . . it will not be merely because the government has 
grown in size. Even more important are two changes in the kind of things 
it does, and the way it does them. 

“The first is a change in the degree of specialized competence required 
to deal with public affairs. This is true of the economic and social as well 
as the technological aspects of government; in the latter it is only the more 
obvious. With this change, the technological and scientific corps (in and 
out of uniform) have begun to exert a more powerful influence on policy. 
(Whe would have dreamed a decade or so ago, when we were holding our 
annual budget down to thirteen billion, that we would so soon take their 
word for the need to spend more than twice that much to put a man on 
the moon!) As a result, the politician may now see in the general adminis- 
trator, not a bureaucrat who threatens to usurp his policy-making function, 
but an ally without whose professional help he can never comprehend and 
control the new social forces. 

“Second, in the most dynamic sectors of our economy and educational 
system, we are beginning to change the relation between government and 
private institutions in much the same way that we changed the relation 
between the federal government and the states about a quarter of a century 
earlier. In place of the grants-in-aid that tied the states to Washington in 
fields like soil conservation and social security, we now have contracts and 
grants that link Washington with DuPont in atomic energy, with General 
Dynamics in the missile program and with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the California Institute of Technology in fields ranging 
from physics to international affairs. We therefore have no longer a system 
in which all private institutions look apprehensively at the higher bureauc- 
racy as the motive power for immoral government spending, and try to 
suppress such spending. Indeed, it may now be clear, even to extreme con- 
servatives, that it will require very great authority and administrative 
strength at the center of our government either to enforce economy against 
private demands for government spending or to direct that spending in the 
national interest. 

“These two changes call on us not merely to get more capable men into 
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government, so as to manage efficiently the policies that politicians have 
prefabricated. That could be done quite simply by raising salaries and 
providing other incentives. But there is no point in merely transferring to 
government the avarice of the private sector without its enterprise, by giv- 
ing high salaries to men who will not rise to the challenge of big problems. 
This brings us to the second half of our moral. For our traditional prejudices 
have not merely made it difficult to get for government a fair share of the 
top administrative talent, but they have forced the able men now in govern- 
ment careers to concentrate their talents on the interests of particular 
bureaus or services. And so we have made it almost impossible for the 
career service to do its main job—which is to look ahead at the great prob- 
lems that confront the nation, to devise and recommend policies to meet 
them, and to see that the various departments are effectively coordinated 
in carrying out the decisions of responsible political authorities. 

“Some of the best career men in government know this quite well, and 
know what should be done about it. But it is hard for them to do their 
main job well when our system was set up on the assumption that it ought 
not to be done at all. We are comparatively good at politics, but then we 
were born free. At the other end of the spectrum, we are very good indeed 
at technology and detailed management; no nation is better at getting 
specific things invented or managed. But the connection between these two 
aspects of government is weak, and sometimes it is not there at all. This 
is the crucial blind spot in our political vision. 

“We hardly notice the gap, perhaps because we have no word for the 
function that is missing. We have taken the word ‘administration’ from 
British usage, and it will have to do, but its connotations in Whitehall and 
in Washington are quite different. The British administrative class hardly 
manages anything: its job is (under general political control) to make 
policy and see that the departments are effectively coordinated. Its purpose 


is to be the corporate custodian of a great tradition, and to adjust it to 
new political needs. 


Building a General Staff 


“If we are tempted to comfort ourselves by saying that such a career 
civil service simply will not fit the American tradition, we ought to forget 
about the British and look at the career systems we ourselves have created. 
For, with all their defects—some of which our civil service ought to avoid 
with the greatest care—the military services and the Foreign Service suggest 
that, once we decide a career system is worth the cost, we know how to 
develop it and to train it for the higher functions of policy-making. 

“We have given up laissez faire in any economic issue that we consider 
of national importance. We are beginning to give it up in education; how 
many people should be attracted by fellowships into the study of Urdu or 
microbiology is now acknowledged as a proper matter for Congressional 
concern. The one field in which we most stubbornly continue our faith in 
the free play of the market is in the provision of personnel for high adminis- 
trative positions in government, and this at a time when that type of excel- 
lence in government is the key to the success of all our other efforts. 

“It may be too kind to suggest that this neglect comes from a blind 
faith in tradition or from absent-mindedness. On the face of the matter, 
it would seem that the system is rigged so that a capable young man, hav- 
ing risen rapidly in government to a position of responsibility for policy, 
will have to take a private job to protect his family’s future. 

“The main point here is not a very abstruse one. If you talk to a col- 
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lege senior about going into the civil service, you cannot tell him that he 
will be promoted on the basis of his usefulness to the government as a 
whole. You are tempted to warn him that, to get ahead, he may have 
to plan his career in terms of the specialized interest of a single bureau. 
Happily, there are still men who ignore this counsel of caution, and whose 
government careers show real dedication to the public service and a breadth 
of interest that transcends any specialized field in the natural or social 
sciences or in management. But this is like asking our army to rely on 
individual heroism or on election by the troops, rather than a system of 
training and promotion, to develop officers for general staff work. 

“That, of course, is just what we did do until we saw the importance 
of the problem. We came to see this only gradually. Today the young 
man who becomes a military officer knows that the people who decide on 
his next assignment are instructed to think of it as a step in the purposeful 
development of his career, in which his rewards for developing as a general 
officer will be greater than those of any specialty. . . . The main point is 
that we recognized in time that we not only needed to have a career 
system for the officer corps, but that it needed to be headed up in a 
corporate staff concerned, not with the command of particular divisions 
or the direction of particular technical services, but with the general policies 
and strategy of the forces. 

“It is hard to imagine how we should have survived if we had not de- 
veloped something like the general staff function in all our military services 
..., [or] if all the staff officers were removed, and their functions were 
left entirely to part-time consultants from industry, Congressional com- 
mittee staff members, and political coordinating committees, with a few 
columnists and commentators taking part occasionally to keep the mixture 
from being too bureaucratic. This is unthinkable, because every one under- 
stands that the changes in the complexity, velocity, and lethality of our 
military developments have made a fundamental change in the way in 
which we must try to keep military matters under democratic control. Po- 
litical authorities can make decisions on immediate issues only if profes- 
sional staff officers have worked out acceptable alternative solutions for 
them, and the most effective use of top political authority may well be to 
set the professionals to work on issues that have to be faced five or ten 
years hence—or to develop a system to improve the professional corps so 
that it can do so. 


Recognizing the Issues 


“Political responsibility, in short, depends on having a responsive and 
well-trained professional corps, and cannot be achieved by keeping it in a 
state of fragmentation and anarchy. We as a sovereign people are quick 
to criticize the lack of integration of our military services and their strategic 
plans, but we would never know of such conflicts if the professional staffs 
had not prepared the plans and been forced to bring their discrepancies 
into the open by our civilian political controls. Like any other testy and 
temperamental sovereign, we resent having our experts bring us hard 
problems. Perhaps it would be better if they solved them without bother- 
ing us. But it would be much worse if they failed to recognize them. 

“If we are not very worried about the lack of unification of the civilian 
departments, perhaps it is because they have not been very good about 
bringing up the issues that we ought not to duck. In the light of the 
probable developments over the next decade or two, are our agricultural 
policies as closely coordinated with our plans for industrial development 
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as our Navy’s strategy is with that of our Air Force? I doubt it. Does 
our planning for the use of radio and television wave lengths take into 
account our future educational needs? Is some one worrying about the way 
in which our programs of water conservation relate to the future distribu- 
tion of our population as it will be affected by our transportation and 
industrial development and housing policies? 

“I am not proposing that career administrators have any more authority 
—but only an opportunity to help bring up the issues that political authority 
must resolve. Nor am I advocating additional governmental controls—I am 
only asking whether the extensive controls we already have are being used 
in a rationally related manner. For if their interrelations are ignored, the 
waste in our civilian economy will be far greater than could be caused 
by poor business methods. This is the scale of waste involved not in the 
mismanagement of logistics, but in civil war. I do not think the metaphor 
is too strong. President after President has seen the fight between the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau over the development of 
water resources; advisory committee after advisory committee has pointed 
to the waste involved in this competition; but the strife between these two 
agencies, and their supporters throughout the country representing two 
sets of interests and two conceptions of policy, has not only kept the 
President and the Congress from putting a rational single policy into effect, 
but has destroyed a Presidential staff agency which tried to deal with the 
question, prevented the development of another, and restricted the staff 
which the Secretary of the Interior could build up to work on the problem. 

“Similarly, the political battles of the affected interests have kept our 
transportation policies mainly in the hands of independent commissions, 
with little relation to each other or to the President or Congress. Here, 
too, all recent Presidents have seen the issue; I doubt that any would have 


been permitted by the Congress even to set up a staff to work on the 
problem. And without some staff work to bring out the issues clearly, there 
is no grist for the mills of democracy; as a sovereign people, we do not 
even effectively know the issues exist, though we may blindly, by govern- 
mental action, be determining the economic and social fate of whole 
industries or regions or metropolitan areas. 


Overcoming Military Supremacy 


“If this kind of waste were all that was involved, we could stand it. 
But there is a graver problem. The basic nature of the relation of military 
to civilian affairs has changed since World War II. Then, we could still 
get along with a small peace-time army; then, the term ‘mobilization’ meant 
that we could wait till after the war began to draft the soldiers and manu- 
facture the munitions. But now, with the possibility of instant long-range 
destruction, the military cannot be set off in a corner until the shooting 
starts, when the rest of us can then volunteer for the duration. It has to 
be interwoven with every aspect of our society, and our future plans. 
Especially our future plans. 

“And if the civil government has no future plans of its own, the military 
will make them. It cannot wait around while civilians squabble about the 
nature of the regulatory process and government-business relations, when 
it sees the air space over our major cities cluttered up in a traffic jam of 
civilian planes that would be fatal in a crisis; it has to become one of 
the major political stockholders, so to speak, of a new Federal Aviation 
Agency to replace a Civil Aeronautics Administration. It cannot wait for 
civilians to settle their arguments about federal control of education or the 
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relation of a potential National Science Foundation to the President; it has 
to go ahead through military grants to support nine-tenths of the physics re- 
search in the major universities in the country. It cannot wait for Congress- 
man Rooney to ease up on the diplomatic allowances or the training funds 
or any of the other costs of a high-quality career Foreign Service; it can 
give the military attaché of an embassy or the head of a Military Assistance 
Advisory Group much more entertainment money than to the ambassador, 
and the only American official airplanes available in the country, so that 
the ambassador may entertain and travel by courtesy of his military col- 
leagues. 

“Any civilian with even a dim sense of our political tradition, when he 
hears of such cases, is tempted to draw on the mantle of Hampden or 
Jefferson and wave the banner of civilian supremacy. But this is an irrational 
reaction. The problem is not caused by any desire of the military to en- 
croach on civilian functions, but by their expansion to fill a vacuum. The 
vacuum is the absence, on the civilian side, of anything like an adequate 
career corps to deal with general policies and government-wide interests. 
In the army, the function of the general staff is to take care of the big 
general questions; the special staffs and the technical services take care of 
the specialized and subsidiary and housekeeping problems. . . . On the 
civilian side, . . . the real centers of continuing power are in the bureaus. 
. . . Consequently, the development of civilian policy resembles the way 
I suppose a war would be run if it were left to the technical services and 


Administration Means Policy 


“The great failure in our political vision is our not seeing that the main 
function of the top career administrators is to help develop policy. If the 
career administrators above the level of the specialized bureaus do not 
provide strong support for their political superiors in the development of 
policy, our system of political responsibility suffers. Then the Secretary of 
a Department can do little but preside over a group of quasi-independent 
bureaus, while the important potential issues within the Department and 
between it and the rest of the government will never be brought up for 
consideration by the President and the Congress. The big issues—at any 
rate, the biggest—are rarely brought out in the policies which a bureau 
and its clientele and the related Congressional committees like to put for- 
ward for consideration. In particular, in the wide range of problems in 
which both military and civilian considerations are involved, the advantage 
in initiative and staff work will rest with the bigger staff battalions of the 
Pentagon. 

“If we are to cure this blind spot, we have to give up three prejudices 
that have come to be accepted as American traditions. The first is the 
traditional prejudice against hierarchy. ... As we began to build up a civil 
service that would serve the nation rather than the warring parties, we 
built it from the bottom up, rather than from the top down, as the British 
had done; we put large numbers in the lower ranks under the merit system 
in order to deny mass patronage to the bosses, rather than reforming the 
higher ranks in order to create an effective and responsible system of au- 
thority for the President and Congress. . . . 

“The dogmas of frontier democracy found it impossible to admit that 
general administration required any talent that the average citizen could 
not supply . . . ; if anyone was to be given a government job, he ought 
to be asked to prove his superior fitness for the specific duties of that job. 
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This was not too troublesome at the lower grades; but at the higher, it had 
two unhappy effects. The first was that administrators, in order to justify 
a professional and career status for themselves, were forced to develop 
various aspects of management into specialized techniques. Personnel ad- 
ministration and budgeting, for example, are normal parts of the functions 
of an administrator, and he may need some people who specialize in them 
to help him. But we went far beyond that and made them into technical 
specialties, emphasizing their peculiar mysteries rather than their utility to 
the central purpose of administration: the development and execution of 
policy. And then the top political executives, having hardly any other 
career administrators at hand, had to put too much reliance on the budget 
officers for the control of policy. 

“The second bad effect grew out of the first: those who wanted to 
strengthen the career service emphasized the management specialties be- 
cause they could be defended as semiscientific and hence nonpolicy-form- 
ing and nonpolitical. Administration became the victim of its own defense 
mechanism. In the end, this defense was not really persuasive, for the 
management specialists cannot stay out of policy any more than the ad- 
mirals or ambassadors can; what is more political than the argument over 
veterans’ preference in personnel administration or over the influence of 
the budget on military spending? By adopting this defense they perpet- 
uated the dangerous myth that administration is not concerned with policy. 

“The purpose of a hierarchical pyramid, of course, is to raise to the top 
the difficult issues that the specialists cannot settle, so that these may be 
decided by legitimate political authority—in the United States, by the 
President and the Congress. We still like to think of a President’s decision 
as a lonely act of will at a dramatic instant, just as we like to think of 
a general’s commands as being delivered on horseback, with a wave of the 
sword. But a decision always requires staff help, to make it and to carry 
it out, and for that the President cannot rely entirely on any one specialty. 
On any complex and difficult issue—for example, disarmament—it is im- 
possible for a political executive to make a rational decision merely by 
taking the well-organized and strongly conflicting positions and programs 
of different specialized groups and deciding instantaneously among them. 
If a President, for example, receives staff papers prepared separately by 
groups of generals, diplomats, and scientists, he probably cannot take im- 
mediate action one way or another; all he can do is to determine some 
guiding principles, and they will be meaningless unless he organizes a 
system of staff work, involving or controlling all three groups, to work those 
principles into a program and see that it is carried out. This requires the 
help of a career service in which the top ranks are the rewards of ability 
to deal imaginatively with major policy issues in their broadest context— 
not one of fixed allegiance to the position of a particular bureau or pro- 
fessional service, and not one of devotion to a particular management 
specialty. 

“The second prejudice we need to modify is the prejudice against ad- 
mitting the corporate nature of an administrative service. That prejudice 
has a sound core: we should not tolerate a closed bureaucracy; we should 
do all we can to keep the career service flexible in its policy attitudes by 
a certain amount of interchange at all levels with private careers. But that 
does not mean that we should not have a system for the policy level of 
administration that gives some corporate protection to individual careers. 
We have been improvising a system, but the structure of our institutions 
is still against it. As the second Hoover Commission said in the best of its 
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reports, “The Civil Service System emphasizes positions, not people. Jobs 
are classified, ranked, rated, and their compensation determined on the 
bland assumption that they can always be filled like so many jugs, merely 
by turning the tap.’ In short, at a time when the major business corpora- 
tions and virtually all other major institutions in society (including uni- 
versities) have come to put great stress on the planned recruitment and 
training of top talent and on effective long-term tenure, we force the civil 
service (though not the military services or the Foreign Service) to ignore 
the elements of continuity and corporate spirit that are essential in order 
to retain most of the best men it gets. 

“This tradition that resists the development of a corporate service above 
the bureau-chief level misleads us most conspicuously in our efforts to co- 
ordinate policy. You can bring an outsider in to analyze a scientific problem 
for you, or a problem in managerial procedure; both can be defined as 
separate problems. . . . The coordination of policy is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It requires not only some understanding of the main substantive aspects 
of the policy, but also an appreciation of the subtle interconnections of 
various parts of the government that can come only from years of experi- 
ence. More than that, it calls for a professional sympathy, a bond of mutual 
trust based on a common corporate loyalty, between those working in the 
several departments concerned. This is why we often make no progress 
toward coordination either by giving additional authority to a political 
executive or by legislating elaborate structures of interdepartmental co- 
ordination. Structure and procedures do not make an organization. . . . 

“The myth of the Minute Man dies hard. Those of us who are interested 
in government like to be called to Washington as consultants, or for brief 
adventurous periods in emergency administration. . . . This brings us to 
our third traditional prejudice: that government work must not be made 
as attractive in material rewards as private careers. This might have seemed 
plausible at one stage of our history: government was not very important 
in the production of material goods, and government salaries, like relief 
payments, had to be kept low so as not to reduce the incentive to go into 
more productive work. But this way of thinking is obsolete, whether you 
judge the importance of government in terms of sheer military security, 
or of the hope of building a more humane civilization. Such rational con- 
siderations might not prevail against traditional prejudice. But if our logic 
is weak, our sense of humor is fairly strong, and surely we will soon ap- 
preciate the absurdity of holding down the salary of an administrator who 
runs a government program while at the same time he runs it by contracting 
with corporations who use government funds to pay higher salaries for less 
important work. No better incentive could be devised to get administrators 
to avoid the careers in which they would be responsible for promoting the 
general interest, and to take jobs which require them to lobby for special 
interests. 

“Nevertheless, we cannot solve this problem by higher salaries alone, 
any more than we can make our affluent society more civilized merely by 
shifting funds to the public sector. We have invented too many ways in 
recent years to use public funds for private purposes, for such measures to 
suffice. A great deal will depend on whether the career administrators who 
spend those funds are made into a disciplined corps responsive to the public 
interest, or whether they continue to shape national policy according to 
their various déformations professionelles. 

“Our foreign-aid and technical-assistance missions, realizing that many 
underdeveloped countries fail to progress in specialized fields because they 
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have not learned the arts of administration, complain of the slowness of 
traditional societies to adapt their governments to modern needs. When 
we have taught the Asians and Africans how to abandon their traditional 
prejudices, perhaps we shall be ready to reconsider our own. After all, 
the British built up their civil service on the principles they had first tried 
out in the East India Company. It may not be too late for us to learn 
from the British example and to improve a system whose shortcomings we 
did not see until we tried to export it. 


Preparing Career Administrators 


“If we do so, we must surely do the job differently. We should not try 
to provide the same kind of educational basis for a top civil service, for 
all our sentimental admiration for the Permanent Secretary who can write 
Greek verse. The effective theory of the British service was based not on 
a reverence for the classics but on a determination to get the most capable 
men by taking them from any field in which they might be studying. ‘If 
astrology were taught at our universities,’ said Macaulay, ‘the young man 
who cast nativities best would generally turn out a superior man.’ This 
pragmatic approach would lead us in the direction our Civil Service Com- 
mision has generally been going, slowly and within the limits of political 
tolerance, for the past two decades, in recruiting college graduates for 
government careers on the basis of a solid general education, as well as 
from the sciences and professions. 

“When he is recruited, the administrator’s training has only begun. From 
the outset of his career, he will have to learn a twofold job. Its first phase 
is to deal with the substance of policy. The sciences have swept away the 
oversimplified notion of the administrator as a complete generalist who 
needs to know nothing about the content and substance of the policies he 
administers. More and more we shall be adding men with training in science 
to our administrative ranks, and those of us who lack it will have to make 
desperate and belated efforts to comprehend the nature of the impact of 
science on government and society. That impact is now so great, and 
science in turn has come to rely so heavily on government policy, that 
the scientist turned administrator, like the management specialist, will have 
to acquire an understanding of the complexities of our constitutional system 
and of the way in which it must bring all techniques into a responsible 
relation with our basic political values. 

“The administrator of the future, for all his concern for policy, can 
never forget the other aspect of his job, which is to organize and co- 
ordinate a complex and dynamic system to carry out policy decisions that 
are made by others. We are in no danger of establishing an irresponsible 
bureaucracy, so long as the administrator is kept under the direction of 
responsible executives, and called to account by an independent Congress. 
For we do not really want administrative leadership: we want political 
leadership, which requires a strong administrative underpinning in order 
to be effective. The professional administrator must try to bridge the great 
gap between the way the scientists think and work and that of the 
politicians. He can never enjoy the luxury of the intellectual pride of the 
former, or the power of the latter. Through his professional skills, he must 
try to reconcile our technology with our democratic values. In this effort, 
the purpose of his profession is to carry, with a higher degree of con- 
centrated responsibility, the moral burden that in a free society must be 
shared by all citizens.” (“Administrative Leadership,” Daedalus, Fall 
1961) 
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